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Summer  School  Calendar. 


May  28,  Thursday 
"      29,  Friday    ., 

"      30,  Saturday 

June    4,  Thursday 

"      19,  Friday    . 
"      20,  Saturday 

"      26,  Friday    . 
"      27,  Saturday 

July     4,  Saturday 

"      24,  Friday    . 
"      25,  Saturday 

"      31,  Friday    ., 


Registration  for  the  Summer  Term. 

Opening  of  Summer  Term. 
County  Examinations. 


>  County  Examinations. 
.    Holiday. 

>  County  Examinations. 


Close  of  Summer  Term. 


College,  Secondary  School,  and  Training  School  Faculties. 

Thomas  W.  Butcher,  President. 
Norman  Triplett,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

AGRICULTURE: 

Charles  R.  Phipps,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

C.  H.  Belting,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

ART: 

Emma  L.  Gridley,  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Danetta  M.  Eckdall,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Katherine  Morrison,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

COMMERCE: 

L.  A.  Parke,  Professor  of  Commerce. 

D.  S.  Skoglund,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 

ECONOMICS  AND   SOCIOLOGY: 

Walter  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
ENGLISH: 

Eva  McNally,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Mary  G.  Holmes,  Instructor  in  English. 

Baker  Brownell,  Instructor  in  English. 

Arthur  E.  Mullins,  Instructor  in  English. 

,  Instructor  in  English. 

,  Instructor  in  English. 

GEOGRAPHY: 

Jane  K.  Atwood,  Instructor  in  Geography. 
HISTORY: 

Mary  A.  Whitney,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Pelagius  Williams,  Professor  of  European  History. 

Maude  E.  Minrow,  Instructor  in  History. 

Anna  Brogan,  Instructor  in  History. 

HOME  ECONOMICS: 

Blanche  Ingersoll,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

KINDERGARTEN: 

Louise  M.  Alder,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten. 

LATIN: 

W.  L.  Holtz,  Professor  of  Latin. 
LIBRARY: 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Gertrude  Buck,  Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Grace  Leaf,  Reference  Librarian. 

Maude  Shore,  Circulation  Department. 

Gretchen  Flower,  Children's  Department. 

Faye  Huffman,  Circulation  and  Repairs. 

Margaret  Dick,  Cataloguer. 

Cora  Parker,  Circulation  Department. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING: 

H.  H.  Braucher,  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 
MATHEMATICS: 

G.  W.  Ellis,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  H.  Keller,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Lena  B.  Hansen,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES: 

Lillian  Dudley,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Hortense  Brookover,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages. 

MUSIC: 

Frank   A.   Beach,   Director  of   Department  of  Music  and 

Professor  of  Public  School  Music. 
Mildred  Boomhower,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music. 

,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music. 

Evaline  Hartley,  Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 
W.  H.  Westenberg,  Instructor  in  Violin,  Stringed  Instru- 
ments and  Orchestra. 
Bernice  Rice,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Anna  Stone,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Florence  Hobart,  Accompanist  and  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Rena  Beck,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

PEDAGOGY: 

Norman  Triplett,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 
W.  H.  Carothers,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
W.  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. 
H.  M.  Culter,  Professor  of  Rural  School  Administration. 
J.  C.  De  Vose,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING: 

Bird  Larson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Women. 
Irene  Watson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Women. 
Bernice   Gallagher,   Instructor   in   Physical   Training  for 

Women. 
Charlotte    Lewis,    Instructor    in    Physical    Training    for 

Women. 
G.  A.  Crispin,  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Men. 
Irvin  E.  Brow*n,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Men. 
D.  Vernon  West,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  for  Men. 

SCIENCE: 

L.  C.  Wooster,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology. 

F.  U.  G.  Agrelius,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Botany. 
J.  W.  Mayberry,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

G.  W.  Tidd,  Professor  of  Physics. 

F.  W.  White,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
W.  A.  Van  Voris,  Instructor  in  Science. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  EXPRESSION. 

F.  L.  Gilson,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Expression. 
Caroline  Medders,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking  and  Ex- 
pression. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL: 

,  Director  of  the  Training  School. 

Achsah  May  Harris,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 
Lena  Gamble,  Supervising  Teacher,  Primary  Grades. 
Jennie     Williams,     Supervising     Teacher,     Intermediate 

Grades. 
Grace  Tear,  Supervising  Teacher,  Grammar  Grades. 
Grace  Vollintine,  Supervising  Teacher,  Grammar  Grades. 
Ethel  C.  Bratton,  Supervising  Teacher,  Grammar  Grades. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION: 
Thomas  W.  Butcher,  President. 
W.  S.  Bixler,  Registrar. 
Daisy  Burlingame,  Bursar. 
Augusta  Duzan,  Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 
Mary  E.  Edwards,  Appointment  Bureau  Secretary. 
Mary  P.  Kirtlan,  Nurse. 
Harriet  Priest,  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Carl  W.  Salser,  Director  of  Appointment  Bureau  and  Ex- 
tension Courses. 
W.  H.  Singular,  General  Office  Secretary. 


Lecturers,  Summer  Term,  1913. 

(One  week  each.) 

Miss  Anna  E.  George.  Director  of  the  Montessori  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (American  representative  of  Doctor  Mon- 
tessori.)    Montessori' s  Methods  and  Principles. 

J.  H.  Francis.  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Problems  in  School  Administration. 

W.  W.  Charters.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Missouri.     Curriculum  and  Course  of  Study. 

H.  L.  Miller.  Principal  of  the  Demonstration  High  School, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Problems  in  High  School  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.    A.    Courtis.      Liggett    School,    Detroit,    Mich.     Educational 

Measurements. 
M.  E.  Pearson.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kansas  City, 

Kan.     Problems  in  School  Administration. 
H.  B  Wilson.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Problems  in  School  Administration. 
L.  W.  Mayberry.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Problems  in  School  Administration. 
W.   S.   Heusner,   Superintendent  of  City  Schools,   Salina,   Kan. 

Problems  in  School  Administration. 


General  Information. 


Purpose. 

The  Summer  School  at  Emporia  offers  to  students  in  regular 
course  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  work.  College  and  High 
School  students  who  have  conditions  are  given  opportunity  to 
make  them  up.  Many  review  for  county  examinations,  the 
privilege  being  given  them  to  take  the  examination  here  on  days 
designated  in  the  school  calendar  on  an  earlier  page  of  this 
catalogue,  and  to  send  their  papers  to  the  county  desired.  Many 
teachers,  including  superintendents  and  principals,  and  pro- 
spective teachers  who  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  in  the 
regular  school  year  of  the  opportunities  the  State  Normal 
affords,  are  in  attendance  in  the  Summer  School.  Both  College 
and  Secondary  courses  are  offered,  and  the  work  of  the  Training 
School  continues  without  interruption.  The  library  and  labora- 
tories are  open  to  students. 

ADMISSION. 

Persons  who  are  graduates  of  the  common  school  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  work  of  the  Secondary  School.  Persons  who  are 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools,  or  other  preparatory 
schools  of  equivalent  standing,  are  admitted  to  college  work. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  any  of  the  certificates, 
or  the  degree,  may  register  for  college  work  in  the  Summer 
School  as  unclassified  students,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if 
they  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  for  and  have 
had  three  years'  teaching  experience  in  the  lines  of  work  for 
which  they  wish  to  register. 

REGISTRATION. 

Students  in  attendance  who  wish  to  continue  in  school  for 
the  Summer  Term  should  register  on  the  days  indicated  in  the 
school  calendar,  May  28,  29,  and  30.  All  other  persons  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  register  on  those  days.  Early  in  the  term, 
class  cards  for  students  registered  will  be  sent  to  instructors. 
Students  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  these  cards  will  not 
be  considered  as  registered  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
classrooms  or  laboratories. 

CREDIT. 

Each  of  the  Secondary  School  courses  listed  for  the  Summer 
School  has  a  credit  value  of  one-half  unit.  These  credits  may 
apply  on  the  requirements  for  college  entrance,  for  the  Second- 
ary School  diploma,  and  the  one-year  State  Certificate.  College 
courses  are  estimated  in  hours.  These  credits  may  apply  on  the 
one-year  State  Certificate,  the  three-year  State  Certificate,  the 
Life  Certificate,  the  Kindergarten  Life  Diploma,  the  several 
special  proficiency  certificates  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science   (in  Education).     Those  who  are  not  interested  in  work- 
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ing  for  any  of  these  certificates  or  diplomas  may,  in  many  cases, 
transfer  their  grades  to  other  states  where  they  are  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  examination  requirements  for  certificates. 

Persons  who  have  done  any  high-school  work  should  bring 
transcripts  of  record  of  work  done.  These  should  show  the  num- 
ber of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  per  week,  the  number  of 
weeks  in  the  school  year,  the  length  of  the  recitation  period,  and 
the  final  grade  for  each  course  completed.  Write  the  Registrar 
for  blanks  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  bring  monthly  or  yearly 
report  cards,  or  diplomas.  Transcripts  of  work  should  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar  in  advance  of  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  Term. 

Persons  who  have  done  college  work  for  which  they  wish 
credit  should  send  to  the  Registrar  claims  for  credit  in  advance 
of  the  time  of  registration.  Transcripts  of  work  should  show  the 
names  of  the  courses,  the  number  and  length  of  the  recitation 
and  laboratory  periods  per  week,  the  number  of  weeks  given 
the  course,  and  the  final  grade. 

COUNTY  EXAMINATION. 

Regularly  enrolled  students  of  the  State  Normal  School  may, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  usual  examination  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
each  examination,  present  themselves  for  examination  for  county 
certificates  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  any  time  when  such  an  examination 
is  given  at  any  point  in  the  state.  The  papers  in  such  examina- 
tion will  be  sent  to  any  county  designated  by  the  applicant,  there 
to  be  examined  by  the  county  board  of  examiners,  who  will  issue 
certificates  to  the  successful  applicants  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  if  the  examination  had  been  conducted  under  their 
supervision. 

The  dates  of  the  county  teachers'  examinations  are:  June  19, 
20,  June  26,  27,  July  24,  25. 

CHAPEL. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  at  9:30  daily. 
LOCATION. 

Emporia,  the  home  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  a  city  of 
approximately  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  between  the  Neosho 
and  Cottonwood  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthful  location, 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Its  railroads  are 
the  main  line  and  three  branches  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  Neosho  branch  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas. 

BUILDINGS— GROUNDS— EQUIPMENT. 

In  addition  to  a  competent  Faculty  and  good  location,  con- 
venient and  suitable  buildings  are  necessary  for  a  school. 

The  Normal  School  grounds  are  located  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city  at  the  north  end  of  Commercial  street,  the  leading 
business  street  of  Emporia.  The  original  campus  of  twenty 
acres  has  been  enlarged  by  successive  purchases  so  that  it  now 
includes  about  thirty-five  acres,  including  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  best  equipped  athletic  fields  in  the  state.  The  group 
of  buildings  includes: 


THE    MAIN    BUILDING. 

The  central  portion  was  built  originally  in  1880,  but  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  wing  on  the  west  in  1887,  and  on  the  east 
in  1895. 

THE    KELLOGG   LIBRARY.       . 

Completed  in  1902,  provided  with  modern  library  equipment, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  research  work. 

THE   TRAINING    SCHOOL   BUILDING. 

Completed  in  1905.  It  is  arranged  especially  for  practice 
teaching,  and  contains  accommodations  for  the  kindergarten 
and  the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school.  It  has  a  good  equip- 
ment, with  playroom,  manual  training,  kindergarten  kitchen,  and 
ample  playgrounds. 

THE   NORTON    SCIENCE    HALL. 

Modern  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  equipped  with  the 
best  scientific  apparatus,  are  provided  for  the  science  work. 

THE   PHYSICAL   TRAINING   BUILDING. 

This  is  in  every  respect  modern  and  designed  exclusively  for 
gymnasium  purposes.  The  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
this  building  are  perfect  and  the  equipment  is  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  to-day.  The  basement  is  equipped  with  dressing  rooms, 
steel  lockers,  shower  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  second 
floor  is  for  heavy  apparatus  and  marching.  The  main  room  on 
this  floor  is  158  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide.  It  may  be  used  as 
one  room  or  divided  by  rolling  partitions  into  two.  At  the  ends 
of  the  building  on  this  floor  and  the  next  are  offices  and  consult- 
ing rooms.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  basket-ball  and  kindred 
games,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  basket-ball  courts  in  the  state. 
Above  this  is  a  gallery  for  spectators  and  a  running  track. 

MUSIC    HALL. 

The  building  contains  four  private  studios  for  the  instructors 
in  instrumental  and  violin  music,  two  recitation  rooms  for 
classes  in  theory  and  harmony. 

THE   EMERGENCY   HOSPITAL. 

Provided  with  equipment  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  ill.  A  trained  nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 
A  small  fee  is  required  of  all  students  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  nurse.  The  plan  of  caring  for  sick  students  has  proved 
very  effective.  Precautionary  and  preventive  measures  have 
checked  epidemics  and  conserved  health. 

THE    POWER   HOUSE. 

Situated  at  the  rear  of  the  other  buildings,  is  equipped  with 
a  modern  battery  of  boilers,  engine  and  generator,  which  fur- 
nishes heat  and  light  for  all  the  buildings  as  well  as  electric 
power  for  the  blower-fan  system  of  ventilation. 

THE   ATHLETIC   FIELD. 

On  the  northwest  part  of  the  campus;  gives  abundant  facili- 
ties for  all  outdoor  games.  The  drainage  of  the  grounds  is  per- 
fect, so  their  condition  seldom  prevents  use.  The  field  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  on  the  north,  and 
additional  tennis  courts  are  being  added  as  needed. 
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FEES. 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  fees  are  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester. 

Hospital.  Each  school  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  all  students 
in  college  and  secondary  courses  pay  one  dollar,  to  be  used  as  a 
fund  for  the  care  of  the  sick.    This  fee  will  not  be  refunded. 

Gymnasium.  All  students  enrolled  for  gymnasium  work  pay 
a  gymnasium  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  semester. 

Nonresident.  Nonresident  students  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
per  semester  additional  to  any  or  all  other  fees.  This  applies  to 
students  who  have  not  been  living  in  Kansas  for  six  months 
prior  to  enrolling. 

Correspondence  Work.  See  special  catalogue  of  correspon- 
dence work. 

Laboratory.  The  cost  of  work  requiring  laboratory  will  ne 
based  upon  the  supplies  actually  consumed.  A  deposit  is 
required.  This  is  indicated  where  such  courses  are  listed  and 
described. 

Music.     For  fees  in  Music  Department,  see  under  that  head. 

Commercial  Course.  Students  taking  the  commercial  course 
are  classed  as  irregular  and  will  pay  the  irregular  fee. 

Library  Science.  Students  specializing  in  library  science 
are  classed  as  irregular  and  will  pay  the  irregular  fee. 

Examination.  Students  taking  special  final  examinations 
pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  examination  taken.  Students 
regularly  enrolled  pay  the  regular  examination  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  county  examination  under  the 
supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Normal  School.  No  credit 
is  given  for  certificates  of  enrollment  in  county  institutes. 

Refunding  Fees.  Except  as  otherwise  stated,  the  unused 
portion  of  fees  will  be  refunded,  or  will  be  credited  to  the  stu- 
dent, only  in  cases  of  protracted  illness. 

IRREGULAR  STUDENTS. 

The  student  is  Irregular  who  carries  but  one  subject;  who 
chooses  to  take  some  other  course  than  the  regularly  prescribed 
course;  who  selects  work  independent  of  any  course;  who  takes 
subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  study  more  than  one  semester 
in  advance  of  the  work  of  the  semester  in  which  he  is  classified; 
who  takes  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  subjects  in  any  depart- 
ment, except  as  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  conforming  regularly 
to  the  course  which  he  is  taking. 

IRREGULAR  FEES. 

Taking  one  subject $5.00 

Irregular  in  one  subject 2 .  00 

Except  irregular  in  one  commercial  subject 4.00 

Irregular  in  two  subjects 4 .  00 

Irregular  in  two  commercial  subjects  8.00 

Irregular  in  three  or  four  subjects 5 .  00 

Irregular  in  three  of  four  commercial  subjects 10 .  00 
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BOARD  AND  ROOMS. 

Many  students  are  paying  as  low  as  $3  for  board  in  private 
families,  while  a  very  few  pay  as  high  as  $4  a  week. 

Board  in  clubs  costs  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  week.  Those 
who  board  themselves  reduce  the  cost  about  one-half.  A  careful 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  living  at  other  schools  in  the  state 
shows  that  students  demanding  the  same  kind  of  accommodations 
live  with  as  little  expense  here  as  at  any  of  them.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  reduce  expense  to  the  minimum. 

Rooms,  unfurnished,  $3  to  $5  per  month;  furnished,  $5  to  $10 
per  month,  according  to  size,  conveniences  and  location. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  engage  rooms  before  you  come.  It  is 
always  more  satisfactory  to  see  what  you  are  engaging  before 
■you  make  definite  arrangements. 

There  is  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  which  inspects  and  in- 
vestigates all  conditions  affecting  boarding  and  rooming  places. 
Places  which  they  recommend  are  then  placed  on  an  approved 
list.  Men  and  women  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  the  same 
house,  and  householders,  as  well  as  students,  are  held  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  regulation.  The  approved  list  of 
rooms  for  women  can  be  consulted  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  and  that  for  men  at  the  General  Office.  In  houses  where 
women  students  are  rooming  suitable  arrangements  for  the  use 
of  a  parlor  for  the  reception  of  guests  are  required  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  all  women  get  their  rooms 
through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Experience  proves 
this  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

HOSPITAL  FUND. 

This  fund  is  provided  by  the  fee  of  one  dollar  per  year  paid 
by  all  students  in  College  and  Secondary  courses.  It  is  used  to 
pay  salary  of  the  head  nurse,  for  such  emergency  hospital  sup- 
plies as  are  necessary,  and  for  unavoidable  expenses  required  for 
proper  care  of  the  sick.  The  hospital  fund  has  met  with  gener- 
ous approval  and  has  contributed  to  better  general  health  and  to 
the  comfort  of  the  students. 

The  hospital  fund  is  administered  subject  to  the  following 
rules : 

1.  That  the  responsibility  of  the  nurse  extends  to  the  ad- 
vising of  students  in  cases  of  mild  illness  and  to  the  care  of  more 
serious  cases  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 

2.  That  the  building  be  called  the  "Normal  Emergency  Hos- 
pital," and  the  fund  be  designated  "Emergency  Hospital  Fund." 

3.  That  students  will  be  taken  from  their  rooms  to  the  hos- 
pital only  in  cases  of  emergency. 

4.  That  patients  be  cared  for  in  the  Emergency  Hospital  no 
longer  than  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  with  their 
parents  or  friends  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  safe 
removal. 

5.  That  patients  cared  for  in  the  hospital  pay  day  charges  at 
the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  This  will  cover  food  and 
simple  remedies,  but  includes  neither  doctor's  fees  nor  prescrip- 
tions. 

6.  That  patients  in  the  Emergency  Hospital  may  call  the 
physician  they  prefer,  and  will  then  be  under  his  care  and  that 
of  the  resident  nurse  until  removed. 

7.  That  cases  of  contagious  diseases  be  not  taken  into  the 
Emergency  Hospital. 
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8.  That  a  housekeeper  be  employed  at  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital to  care  for  the  house  and  to  furnish  meals. 

9.  That  the  nurse  may  have  certain  hours  within  which  she 
will  make  calls. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

ONE-YEAR    STATE    CERTIFICATE. 

A  one-year  state  certificate  is  granted  to  such  students  of  the 
State  Normal  School  as  apply  for  it,  who  have  been  at  least 
one  semester  in  attendance,  and  who  have  completed  satisfac- 
torily the  following  sixteen  units  of  work  of  the  secondary  school 
grade,  distributed  as  follows: 

GROUP  I.— English. 

May  be  submitted: 

English,  4  units. 
Oral  English,  1  unit. 

Required:   Three  units. 

GROUP  II.— Mathematics. 

May  be  submitted: 

Algebra,  W2  units. 
Geometry,  1V2  units. 
Arithmetic,  1  unit.     . 
Bookkeeping,   V2   unit. 

Required:    Two  and  one-half  units,  one-half  unit  be- 
ing arithmetic  or  bookkeeping. 

GROUP  III.— Natural  Science. 

May  be  submitted  • 

Botany,  1  unit. 
Physics,  1  unit. 
Agriculture,  1V2  units. 
Geography,  W2  units. 
Physiology,   V2  unit. 

Required:     Three   units,    one-half   unit   being    geog- 
raphy and  one-half  unit  physiology. 

GROUP  IV.— History  and  Civics. 

May  be  submitted: 

American  history,  1V2  units. 
European  history,  2  units. 
Civics,  V2  unit. 

Required:    One  and  one-half  units,  one-half  unit  be- 
ing civics. 

GROUP  V. — Professional  Subjects. 

May  be  submitted  : 

Methods  and  management,  V2  unit. 
Psychology,  V2  unit. 
Required:   One  unit. 
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GROUP  VI.— Arts. 

May  be  submitted  : 

Drawing,  1  unit. 
Music,  V2  unit. 
Physical  training,  V2  unit. 
Manual  training,  2  units. 
Domestic  science  or  domestic  art,  2  units. 
Penmanship,  1  unit.  _ 
Required:   One  unit. 

ELECTIVE. 

May  be  submitted  : 

Four  units. 

Required:   Four  units. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

To  receive  the  diploma  of  the  Secondary  School  pupils^  must 
have  been  in  residence  one  semester  and  have  completed  sixteen 
units  of  work,  ten  units  of  which  are  required  and  six  are 
elective.    The  required  work  includes : 

English,  3  units. 

Algebra,  1  unit. 

Geometry,  1  unit. 

Botany  or  agriculture,  1  unit. 

Physics,  1  unit. 

History,  1  unit. 

Hygienic  physiology,  ^unit. 

Civics,  V2  unit. 

Arts,  1  unit. 

Only  one-half  unit  in  physical  training  and  chorus  singing, 
and  one  unit  in  instrumental  music  may  be  counted  toward 
graduation. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

A  Three-year  State  Certificate  may  be  issued  to  those  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  thirty-two  hours  of  college  work 
which  shall  include: 

English,  or  Speech  Arts,  3  hours. 

Psychology,  2  hours. 

General  Methods  and  Observation,  3  hours. 

Physical  Training,  1  hour. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  4  hours. 

Geography,  3  hours. 

American  History  or  Government,  3  hours. 

Physiology,  3  hours. 

Music  or  Drawing,  or  Home  Economics,  or  Manual  Train- 
ing, or  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  4  hours. 
Provided,  that  if  the  above  subjects  (except  English,  General 
Methods  and  Observation,  and  Physical  Training)  have  been 
represented  in  the  units  of  secondary  work  they  may  be  ommitted 
from  the  foregoing  requirements,  but  other  college  courses  must 
be  offered  as  electives  for  a  like  number  of  hours. 

Elective,  6  hours. 
The  residence  requirement  for  the  Three-year   State   Certifi- 
cate is  one  semester. 
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LIFE  CERTIFICATE. 

The  student  who  has  been  in  residence  one  semester  and  who 
has  completed  sixty-four  hours  work  as  outlined  is  given  a 
diploma  which  is  legally  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas.  Students  completing  this  work  are  entitled 
at  once  to  the  privileges  incident  to  graduation.  Students  com- 
pleting the  work  in  August  will  be  classed  with  the  class  of  the 
preceding  June.  The  roll  of  the  class  for  June  graduation  is 
made  up  the  first  of  April,  nine  weeks  prior  to  commencement, 
and  all  work  except  such  as  is  included  on  the  student's  program 
for  that  semester  must  be  completed  by  that  time  in  order  that 
students  may  be  listed  for  graduation  with  the  class.  Candidates 
for  August  graduation  should  be  listed  as  such  one  week  prior  to 
commencement  exercises  in  June. 

KINDERGARTEN  LIFE  DIPLOMA. 

This  diploma  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  two  years  of 
prescribed  work  of  college  grade.  The  special  requirements  are 
indicated  in  the  General  Catalogue.  The  general  requirements 
governing  the  giving  of  this  diploma  are  the  same  as  those  gov- 
erning the  giving  of  the  life  certificate. 

THE   DEGREE   OF  BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 
(IN  EDUCATION). 

The  student  who  has  been  in  residence  two  semesters  and  who 
has  completed  124  hours  of  work  as  outlined  is  given  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  (in  education).  The  diploma  given  has  the 
same  legal  significance  as  a  teacher's  certificate  as  has  the  life 
certificate  spoken  of  above. 

STATE-WIDE  INSTITUTE. 

The  state-wide  institute,  which  has  become  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Summer  School,  will  be  held  this  year  in 
another  form.  In  the  past  it  has  been  given  as  a  special  ten-day 
session  for  principals,  superintendents  and  teachers  in  normal 
training  high  schools.  It  has  been  impossible  in  the  past  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  institute  specialists  with  that  of  the 
regular  school  work,  with  the  result  that  the  Summer  School  stu- 
dents were  unable  to  profit  by  it. 

Our  present  plan  contemplates  the  extension  of  the  institute 
to  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  Summer  Term.  A  group  of  ex- 
perts in  the  newer  phases  of  education  has  been  secured,  who 
will  present  special  features  of  interest  to  every  teacher.  These 
lectures  are  announced  on  an  earlier  page  of  this  catalogue.  At 
9:30  each  morning  a  lecture  of  approximately  one  hour  will  be 
given,  to  be  followed  at  a  later  period  of  the  day  by  conference 
and  discussion.  By  this  plan  it  will  be  possible  to  give  credit  to 
all  who  attend  the  course.  More  detailed  announcements  will  be 
made  later.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  School. 


The  College, 


Outline  of  Instruction. 


No  Freshman  or  Sophomore  course  will  be  given  unless  regis- 
tered for  by  twelve  students;  no  Junior  or  Senior  course,  unless 
registered  for  by  seven  students. 

All  courses  will  be  completed  as  indicated,  double  periods  be- 
ing used  where  necessary. 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  register  for  work  giving  less 
than  four  hours  of  credit,  or  for  work  giving  more  than  eight 
hours  of  credit.  Permission  for  extra  hours  of  work  must  be 
secured  from  the  committee  on  extra  hours.  Application  blanks 
for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  of  the  Registrar,  to  whom  they 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  May  30. 

Agriculture. 

Professor  Phipps. 

1. — Agronomy.    Two  hours  credit. 

No  prerequisite.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  hay  and  grain  crops; 
legumes,  and  their  relation  to  soil  renovation,  injurious 
weeds  and  insects,  and  methods  of  improving  crop  yields. 

2. — Animal  Husbandry.    Four  hours  credit. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  types  and  breeds  of  farm 
animals;  dairying;  poultry,  etc.  Trips  are  made  to  the 
various  barns  in  the  vicinity  for  purposes  of  judging  and 
seeing  animals.    No  prerequisite. 

3. — Farm  Management.    Four  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry.  This 
course  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  major  in  Agriculture, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  high-school  agriculture.  It 
includes  seed  testing,  plant  breeding,  farm  buildings  and 
equipment,  concrete  construction,  rotations  and  manage- 
ment. A  practical  course  for  one  who  expects  to  teach  agri- 
culture in  an  advanced  high  school.    Deposit,  50  cents. 

5. — School  Gardening.    One  hour  credit. 

No  prerequisites.  The  course  includes  the  improvement 
of  the  lawn  and  school  grounds ;  selection  and  care  of  trees 
and  shrubs;  and  management  of  school  gardens.  Valuable 
for  each  rural  school  teacher. 

(15) 
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Biology  and  Geology. 

Professor  Wooster. 

4. — Agricultural  Biology.     Two  hours  credit. 

Classes  meet  in  laboratory  work  and  recitation  daily. 
No  prerequisite.  This  course  treats  of  the  care,  kinds, 
feeding,  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  disposal  of  animals 
found  on  the  farm;  and  of  the  soils,  crops,  fertilizers  and 
diseases  associated  with  them. 

7. — Geology  of  Kansas.    Two  hours  credit. 

Daily,  in  laboratory  and  recitation.  No  prerequisite. 
This  brief  course  in  Kansas  geology  comprises  studies  in 
soil,  climate,  forest,  and  the  subjacent  rock  formations  with 
their  included  forms  of  extinct  life;  and  the  geological  work 
of  wind,  rain,  air,  moisture,  and  running  water,  all  with 
especial  reference  to  understanding  the  physical  features 
of  our  state. 

3. — Field  Zoology.    Two  hours  credit. 

Classes  meet  in  laboratory  and  recitation  daily.  Re- 
quired for  Certificates  of  Special  Proficiency.  This  course 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  taken  an  equivalent 
course  in  zoology  in  the  high  school,  and  desire  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  insects  and  birds  for  use  in  nature  study, 
agriculture  and  other  natural  history  work. 

8. — Nature  Study.    Two  hours  credit. 

No  prerequisite.  The  course  in  nature  study  treats  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  natural  history  in  the  grades,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  nature-study  lessons. 

BOTANY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Mr.   Agrelius. 

10. — Freshman  Botany.    Four  hours  credit. 

The  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  plant  kingdom 
from  one-celled  plants  to  the  Compositae.     Deposit,  $75. 

13. — Nature  Study.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  course  seeks  to  determine  the  phases  of  plant  life 
which  may  be  profitably  presented  in  the  grades,  the  modes 
of  presenting  such  work,  and  the  literature  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  subject.     Deposit,  $75. 

14. — General  Bacteriology.    Four  hours  credit. 

No  prerequisite.  This  is  a  general  course  in  bacteriology. 
It  includes  the  preparation  and  use  of  ordinary  and  special 
media  and  stains,  and  other  bacteriological  technique;  and 
the  distribution,  dissemination,  classification  and  identifica- 
tion of  bacteria.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  forms 
causing  disease  in  man  and  other  animals,  and  to  immunity 
from  these  organisms;  to  water  supplies;  the  disposal  of 
sewage;  and  to  individual  and  community  hygiene.  De- 
posit, $2. 
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Chemistry. 

Professor  Mayberry. 

1. — General  Chemistry.     Four  hours  credit. 

Recitation  daily.  Three  periods  of  two  hours  each  in 
the  laboratory. 

This  is  an  elementary  course,  including  a  study  of  the 
common  metallic  and  nonmetallic  elements,  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  science.  The  class  work  is  supplemented 
by  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

2. — Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life.     Three  hours  credit. 

Recitations  twice  a  week.  Four  periods  of  two  hours 
each  in  the  laboratory. 

A  practical  course,  including  simple  tests  for  water,  air, 
soap,  milk  and  other  foods,  to  determine  their  value  and  use. 

3. — Qualitative  Analysis.    Five  hours  credit. 

One  recitation,  with  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  in  the 
laboratory  a  week. 

This  course  covers  the  detection  of  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  ions,  and  the  analysis  of  unknowns.  It  is  almost 
wholly  a  laboratory  course. 

4. — Organic  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit. 

Recitations  daily.  Laboratory  periods  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  students. 

The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  various  classes  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. 
Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  taking  domestic  science 
and  of  others. 

Commerce. 

Professor  Parke. 

1. — Elementary  Accounting.    Three  hours  credit. 

Open  to  Freshmen  who  have  had  no  high-school  bookkeep- 
ing. Fundamental  principles  are  studied  and  applied. 
Practical  sets  of  books  adapted  to  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions are  opened,  kept,  and  closed.  Business  papers,  in- 
cluding checks,  notes,  drafts,  and  invoices,  are  used.  Pre- 
pares students  to  do  practical  work  in  bookkeeping,  and  for 
the  advanced  accounting  courses. 

la. — Accounting  and  Business  Practice.    Two  hours  credit. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  a  half-year  of  high- 
school  bookkeeping  or  equivalent.  Includes  the  latter  part 
of  Elementary  Accounting. 

2. — Mercantile  Accounting.     Three  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Elementary  Accounting  or  one  year  of 
high-school  bookkeeping.  An  advanced  course,  covering 
work  in  a  large  mercantile  business.  It  gives  the  best 
modern  practice  in  keeping  records  and  shows  the  relation 
of  scientific  accounting  to  business  efficiency.  Books  with 
special    columns,    self-balancing    ledgers,    auxiliary    books, 
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with  a  classification  of  accounts  that  shows  in  detail  the 
condition  at  all  times  of  every  department  of  the  business 
are  used. 

4. — Farm  Accounting.    Tivo  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Elementary  Accounting,  or  one  year  of 
high-school  bookkeeping.  A  complete  scientific  scheme  of 
keeping  farm  accounts,  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  -practical  farm  accounting  courses  in 
high  schools. 

5. — Bank  Accounting.     Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Elementary  Accounting.  Organization  and 
management  of  banks.  Books  opened  from  statements  of  a 
bank  already  in  operation.  The  work  is  designed  to  repro- 
duce as  nearly  as  practicable  the  routine  of  a  bank. 

6. — Corporation  and  Factory  Accounting.  Two  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite,  Mercantile  Accounting.  Several  brief  sets 
are  used  to  show  the  distinctive  features  of  corporate  ac- 
counting. The  principal  set  is  that  of  a  manufacturing 
business  using  the  voucher  system.  It  illustrates  modern 
cost  keeping,  gives  a  scientific  classification  of  expenses, 
and  shows  in  detail  the  activities,  productive  and  distribu- 
tive, of  a  manufacturing  business.  The  course  uses  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  records,  showing  a  highly  developed  system 
of  modern  accounting. 

11. — Business  Law.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  law  of  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  and 
agency.  Drill  is  given  in  drawing  up  contracts,  bills  of 
sale,  various  forms  of  commercial  paper,  etc.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  use  of  statutes  and  court  decisions. 

16. — Elementary  Typewriting.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  practical  course,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  machine 

and  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  on  a  typewriter. 

Drills  in  writing  letters,  business  papers,  and  legal  forms. 

(Students  desiring  advanced  typewriting,  see  Mr.  Parke.) 

18. — Methods  in  Penmanship.     Two  hours  credit. 

Drill  is  given  in  movement,  in  the  formation  of  letters, 
and  in  writing  business  forms,  with  emphasis  upon  present- 
ing penmanship  in  the  grades.  May  be  taken  for  the  three- 
year  certificate. 

(A  class  will  be  organized  in  shorthand  if  the  demand  is 
sufficient.) 

Drawing. 

Professor   Gridley. 

^Irs.    ECKDALL. 

3Iis^  Morrison.  • 

1. — Free-hand  Drawing.     Two  hours  credit. 

Free-hand  drawing,  with  pencil,  charcoal  and  crayon, 
principles  of  perspective — elementary  composition.  Open 
to  college  students.  Required  for  Kindergarten  Life  Di- 
ploma. No  work  required  outside  of  daily  class  period. 
(Morrison.) 
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2. — Light  and  Shade  and  Elementary  Water  Color. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Free-hand  Drawing,  or  courses  in  Ele- 
mentary Free-hand  Drawing.  No  work  required  outside 
of  daily  class  period.     (Eckdall.) 

3. — Blackboard  Illustration.    Tiuo  hours  credit. 

Practice  in  blackboard  illustration,  using  chalk,  char- 
coal and  colored  crayons.  Required  of  students  taking  the 
Kindergarten  Life  Diploma.  May  be  taken  by  those  de- 
siring any  of  the  special  proficiency  certificates.     (Gridley.) 

4. — Drawing  and  Hand  Work.    Two  hours  credit. 

Elementary  water  color,  design,  weaving,  modeling, 
paper  cutting  and  other  practical  hand  work  for  use  in  the 
lower  grades  and  rural  schools.  Open  to  all  students.  May 
be  taken  by  those  desiring  any  of  the  special  proficiency 
certificates.     (Gridley.) 

Methods.    Two  hours  credit. 

Free-hand  perspective  and  methods  of  teaching  drawing. 
Adapted  to  be  of  practical  value  to  teachers  in  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools. 

9. — Clay  Modeling.    Two  hours  credit. 

Clay  modeling  and  plaster  casting.  Open  to  all  students. 
(Eckdall.) 

13. — Basketry.     Tiuo  hours  credit. 

History  of  basketry.  Instruction  in  weaving  reeds  and 
raffia  suitable  for  hand  work  in  all  grades  and  high  school. 
Open  to  all  students.     (Eckdall.) 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

Professor  Smith. 

Rural  Economics.     Tiuo  hours  credit. 

The  growing  demand  for  applied  subjects  calls  for 
courses  where  the  content  is  emphasized.  The  field  of  eco- 
nomics is  too  broad  to  be  covered  thoroughly  in  one  course; 
and  since  Kansas  is  an  agricultural  state  and  most  Kansas 
students  are  familiar  with  farm  conditions,  rural  economics 
forms  one  of  the  best  lines  of  approach  to  the  subject.  In 
this  course  the  theories  of  economics  most  prominent  in 
agriculture  are  emphasized.  Also  the  illustrative  material 
used  is  drawn  mainly  from  farm  sources.  It  is  intended 
to  make  the  course  as  distinctly  practical  as  possible.  No 
prerequisite. 

Industrial  Organization.     Two  hours  credit. 

American  business  supremacy  is  largely  the  result  of 
efficient  organization.  In  this  course  the  various  forms  of 
business  organization  are  analyzed,  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  capitalistic  production  are  developed,  and  various 
phases  and  problems  of  the  industrial  world  of  to-day  are 
studied.  Trust  control,  trust  finance,  state  regulation  and 
other  industrial  problems  of  the  day  receive  special  atten- 
tion.    General  Economics  is  a  prerequisite. 
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2. — Practical  Sociology.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  outlines  the  general  field  of 
sociological  theory,  literature  and  thought,  with  a  textbook, 
assigned  readings,  papers  and  discussions.  The  second  half 
of  the  semester  will  be  used  in  investigating  a  variety  of 
topics  dealing  with  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents, 
sociological  legislation  and  reform,  rural  and  urban  life. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports  and  term  papers.  Ele- 
mentary Psychology  is  a  prerequisite. 

4-5. — Educational   Sociology  and   Community  Betterment. 

Two  hours  credit. 

The  first  half  of  the  course  deals  with  the  general 
sociology  of  education,  and  the  last  half  with  the  various 
agencies  of  social  and  community  betterment  with  which 
the  teacher  is  particularly  concerned. 

Geography. 

Miss  Atwood. 

Physiography.     Three  hours  credit. 

If  not  taken  in  high  school. 

A  study  of  the  atmosphere  and  lithosphere.  The  large 
types  of  climate,  and  the  agencies  affecting  the  earth's 
features  in  their  relation  to  man's  interests.  Topographic 
maps,  visits  to  the  museum  and  field  trips  are  included  in 
the  laboratory  work. 

Text,  Elements  of  Geography,  by  Salisbury,  Barrows 
and  Tower. 

4. — Special  Methods  in  Geography.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject  and  its  relation  to 
other  subjects  of  study.  Selection  of  subject  matter,  and 
methods  of  presentation  for  different  grades.  Geographic 
materials  and  their  use. 

6. — Economic  Geography.     Three  hours  credit. 
Daily,  and  two  hours  laboratory. 

The  development  of  natural  resources  and  their  relation 
to  the  growth  of  nations.  The  geographical  factors  in- 
fluencing the  location  and  development  of  industrial  regions, 
trade  centers,  and  commercial  activities. 

History. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  Whitney. 

1. American  History,  General  Course.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  is  a  textbook  course  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
three-hour  college  requirement  for  college  students  who 
have  not  completed  American  History  in  high  school,  and 
who  do  not  expect  to  major  in  history. 

16. Reconstruction.     Two  hours  credit. 

This  is  the  least  understood  period  of  all  American  his- 
tory. The  problem  of  reconstruction,  what  it  involves,  the 
difficulties  surrounding  it,  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  it,  the 
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methods  of  solving  it,  and  the  consequences  resulting,  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  course.  The  plans  of  Lincoln,  Johnson, 
and  Congress  lead  the  student  to  discover  how  great  minds 
differ  on  vital  issues.  The  impeachment  of  Johnson  and  the 
election  of  1876  close  the  period.  Courses  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  15  are  excellent  preparation  for  this  course. 

23. — International  Law  and  American  Diplomacy. 

Three  hoars  credit. 

The  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
law  of  nations,  relations  with  each  other,  and  a  study  of 
American  diplomacy  since  1776. 

24. — History  Stories  for  the  Grades.     Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  will  include  the  stories  from  all  nations — 
Ancient,  Greek,  Roman,  England,  German,  French,  Ameri- 
can, etc.,  suited  to  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  A 
study  of  the  story  itself,  its  setting,  its  presentation,  books 
of  reference,  hand  work,  dramatization,  programs  for 
special  days,  will  be  features  of  the  course. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  Williams. 

4. — History  of  Rome.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  Roman  state  and 
people  from  the  legendary  period  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
coming of  the  barbarian  and  the  deliquescing  of  the  empire. 
The  real  greatness  of  Rome,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
world's  possessions  to-day — her  monuments,  her  language 
and  literature,  her  ideals  of  government,  and  her  legal 
system — receives  particular  attention.  Recommended  to  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Latin.  Open  to  Freshmen  who  have 
taken  course  1. 

6. — History  of  England  from  the  Tudor  Period  to  the 
Present.  Three  hours  credit. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  5.  They  should 
be  taken  in  regular  order,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
department  this  requirement  may  be  waived.  The  course 
deals  with  the  successful  working  out  by  the  English  people 
of  two  great  problems  in  government — that  of  self-govern- 
ment under  free  democratic  forms,  and  that  of  governing 
remote  dependencies.  The  development  in  the  great  fields 
of  industry — manufacture  and  commerce — and  the  growth 
in  social  and  intellectual  progress  are  also  studied.  These 
courses  are  recommended  to  students  majoring  in  American 
history. 

7. — History  of  Western  Europe. 

(Continued  from  spring  term.) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  European 
history,  and  should  precede  all  other  courses  with  the  ex- 
ception of  courses  1  and  2.  The  course  attempts  to  give  a 
modern  historical  point  of  view  as  a  basis  for  future  his- 
torical study.  It  includes  also  the  description  of  the  most 
significant  achievements  of  Western  civilization  during  the 
past  fifteen  hundred  years — how  the  Europe  of  to-day  grew 
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out  of  the  Europe  of  the  ninth  century.  In  all,  the  principle 
of  continuity  in  history  is  emphasized,  i.  e.,  progress  has 
been  made  by  slow  and  gradual  development  rather  than 
by  abrupt  changes.  History  from  the  sources  is  an  im- 
portant factors  in  this  study. 

12. — The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  Three  hours  credit. 
This  course  begins  with  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  in 
1815,  and  continues  the  history  of  Europe  to  the  present. 
The  ideas  of  social  and  political  equality  and  freedom  be- 
queathed by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  struggle  for 
national  unity  and  popular  sovereignty,  are  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  period.  The  great  economic,  social  and  scientific 
changes  which  mark  modern  times  are  followed.  The  world 
problems  and  movements  of  to-day  are  studied  through  the 
newspapers  and  current  periodicals.  Reading,  clipping, 
•filing,  and  reporting  upon  these  current  events  form  an 
interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  course. 

Home  Economics. 

Miss  Ingersoll. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

1. — Sewing.    Tivo  hours  credit. 

This  course  may  be  taken  to  meet  two  hours  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  special  proficiency  certificate  for  rural 
school  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  general  principles 
of  hand  sewing,  straight-line  pattern  drafting,  plain  gar- 
ment making,  machine  work  and  the  study  of  yard  lines 
and  color  in  dress. 

2. — Household  Efficiency.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  may  be  taken  to  meet  two  hours  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  special  proficiency  certificate  for  rural 
school  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  household  conditions 
as  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family  and  com- 
munity, location  and  furnishing  of  the  house,  cleaning,  step 
saving,  household  appliances,  accounts,  and  a  general  study 
of  the  household.     (Mrs.  Mull.) 

3. — Advanced  Hand  Sewing.    Four  hours  credit. 

A  prerequisite  to  all  succeeding  household  art  courses. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  students  to  be  able  to  do  accurate, 
durable  hand  work,  neatly,  skillfully  and  quickly.  This  in- 
cludes general  instructions  about  the  implements  used  in 
hand  sewing;  the  proper  position  of  the  body  and  use  of  the 
eyes  while  sewing;  as  well  as  a  full  course  in  practical 
needle  work,  including  the  different  stitches,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  their  uses'  and  combinations;  putting  in  in- 
sertions, laces,  embroideries;  and  the  application  of  these 
to  useful  articles;  the  organization  of  the  material  offered 
in  the  course,  and  plans  for  presentation  in  the  public 
schools.    Deposit,  $1.25. 
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4. — Drafting  and  Machine  Work.    Four  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Advanced  Hand  Sewing.  A  prerequisite  to 
course  5. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  use  of  patterns, 
cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  aprons  and  underwear.  A 
complete  course  in  drafting  and  designing  of  patterns  for 
waists,  skirts,  and  dresses,  in  preparation  for  course  5.  Dur- 
ing this  semester  elementary  water  color  and  elementary 
and  applied  design  should  be  carried  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
prerequisite  for  dressmaking.    Deposit,  75  cents. 

5. — Dressmaking.    Four  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Household  Art  4. 
Elective. 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  household  art.  A 
study  of  all  materials  and  trimmings  suitable  for  dresses; 
shrinkage,  or  any  special  treatment  before  and  cautions  to 
be  observed  while  sewing  the  different  materials.  Plan, 
design  and  draft  patterns  suitable  for  the  four  dresses  to  be 
made — plain  blue  dress,  tailored  dress,  afternoon  dress, 
and  fancy  dress.  Consideration  of  color  and  adaptation  of 
materials,  proportions,  and  individual  styles.  Deposit,  50 
cents. 

6. — Art  Needlework  and  Millinery.    Four  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Elementary  Water 
Color,  and  Elementary  and  Applied  Design. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  simple  stitches  used  for  the  finishing  or  decoration  of 
articles  of  clothing  or  house  furnishings.  The  course  in- 
cludes different  kinds  of  embroidery,  crocheting,  knitting, 
and  tatting.  A  study  of  styles,  both  of  fall  and  spring; 
individual  styles;  suitability  of  materials.  Designing  and 
making  of  frames  of  wire  and  buckram;  covering  of 
frames,  lining  of  hats,  draping  and  trimming  of  hats. 

7. — Textiles.     Two  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  persons  majoring  in  and  expecting  to 
teach  household  art. 

A  study  of  the  preparation  of  fibers,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. Kinds  of  looms,  weaves,  and  kinds  of  cloth  in  which 
used — plain  twill,  sateen,  rib,  and  basket.  Study  of  fibers 
— vegetable  fibers,  animal  fibers,  mineral  fibers.  Special 
study  of  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool.  Comparison  as  to 
prices,  appearance,  uses,  and  wearing  qualities.  Study  of 
dyes  and  dyeing  processes,  and  their  effect  upon  the  fibers. 
Identification  of  materials,  and  their  intelligent  buying 
and  use. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
Equipment  of  Student: 

Students  must  be  supplied  with  at  least  two  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

White  princess  aprons. 
White  plain  half-sleeves. 

White  or  unbleached  crash  holders,  6x8  inches. 
White  or  checked  hand  towels  made  of  linen  cup  toweling, 
18  inches  square. 
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Students  must  also  be  supplied  with  wash  dresses,  or  at  least 
wash  shirt  waists,  for  the  laboratory,  and  should  have  at  least 
one  white  shirt-waist  suit. 

8. — Foods.     Two  hours  credit. 

May  be  taken  for  two  hours  of  the  required  work  for  the 
Special  Proficiency  Certificate  for  Rural  School  Teaching. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  teachers 
who  desire  some  general  knowledge  of  foods  in  order  to  do 
some  domestic  science  teaching  in  their  schools.  It  is  also 
a  desirable  course  for  housekeepers. 

9. — Teachers'  Course.    Two  hours  credit. 

May  be  taken  for  two  hours  of  the  required  work  for  the 
Special  Proficiency  Certificate  for  Rural  School  Teaching. 
This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  teachers, 
and  deals  with  some  of  the  problems  of  home  and  school 
sanitation  during  the  first  half  of  the  term,  the  last  half  of 
the  work  being  devoted  to  plans  for  simple  lessons  to  be 
given  in  country  schools  and  plans  for  equipment  for  such 
teaching. 

13. — Serving.    Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  10  and  11  or  8.  In  this 
course  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  full  meals 
for  varying  numbers  of  persons.  The  balancing  of  the 
meals;  aesthetic  cookery  and  serving;  various  methods  of 
serving — buffet,  caffeteria,  table  service,  the  dining  room, 
table  equipment,  proper  service  of  meals  differing  in  type 
and  formality.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  aesthetic  and 
economic  sides  of  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terials.    Laboratory  fee,  $6. 

15. — Methods  and  History  of  Home  Economics. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  General  Psychology,  General  Methods  and 
Observation,  Home  Economics  3,  4,  5  and  7,  or  10,  11,  12, 
and  14;  but  all  of  these,  should  the  student  be  majoring, 
also  Educational  Sociology  and  Community  Betterment. 
This  course  includes  methods  in  both  household  art  and 
household  science,  and  is  required  of  all  persons  expecting 
to  be  recommended  from  the  department  as  household 
science  or  household  art  teachers.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
history  of  home  economics,  and  the  history  and  growth  of 
both  industrial  education  and  the  education  of  women,  to- 
gether with  studies  in  equipment  and  supplies,  courses  of 
study,  and  lesson  plans.  Three  hours  per  week  for  ten 
weeks,  followed  by  practice  teaching  three  hours  per  week 
for  ten  weeks  in  the  grades  of  the  Training  School  or  in  the 
secondary  classes. 

18. — Household  Management.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  course  offers  study  and  experience  in  marketing, 
weights,  choice  of  materials,  judgment  of  values,  keeping  of 
accounts,  simple  tests  for  adulterants  of  both  textile  and 
food  products;  the  choice  and  value  of  various  household 
conveniences;  plans  for  economy  of  time,  strength,  and 
money ;  the  care  and  protection  of  household  supplies.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $2. 
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Kindergarten. 

Professor  Alder. 

1. — Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergarten  I.    Four  hours  credit. 
For  first-year   students.      Students   will   spend   two   and 
one-half  hours  daily  observing  and  teaching  in  the  kinder- 
garten under  close  supervision.     They  will  prepare  lesson 
plans  and  attend  conferences. 

2. — Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergarten  II.  Four  hours  credit. 
For  second-year  students.  A  continuation  of  course  I. 
Students  will  teach  in  the  kindergarten  two  and  one-half 
hours  daily  under  supervision  of  the  critic  teacher, 
prepare  written  plans,  and  attend  conferences.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  responsible  for  a  group  of  children,  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated 
times. 

6. — Plays  and  Games.     Two  hours  credit. 

For  first-year  students.  This  course  is  adapted  to  stu- 
dents intending  to  teach  in  primary  grades  as  well  as  to 
students  in  the  kindergarten  department.  A  study  of  the 
different  periods  in  a  child's  development,  the  instincts,  im- 
pulses, and  natural  play  activities  of  each  period.  The  sig- 
nificance of  play  as  a  factor  in  education;  its  relation  to 
work.  A  study  of  different  types  of  games.  Selection  and 
adaptation  of  games  for  kindergarten  and  for  primary  use. 
The  actual  playing  of  games. 

8. — General  Program.    No  credit  given. 

Required  of  all  kindergarten  students.  A  study  of  the 
kindergarten  program  as  it  is  carried  out  from  week  to  week 
in  the  Normal  School  kindergarten,  with  a  discussion  of 
subject  matter,  materials,  and  methods,  and  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual children. 

Languages. 

Professor   McNally. 
Miss  Newton. 
Mr.   Brownell. 

ENGLISH. 

1. — Rhetoric  and  Composition.     Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  students.  It  offers  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  practices  of  English  prose  discourse. 
Narration,  description,  exposition  and  criticism  are  pre- 
sented, with  a  variety  of  analytical  and  constructive  exer- 
cises. The  practical  needs  of  everyday  life  are  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  technical  excellence  is  essential. 
Weekly  themes  are  required.  The  writing  and  criticism  of 
longer  themes,  with  a  study  of  the  principles  of  structure. 

a. — Journalism.     Three  hours  credit. 

May  be  substituted  for  course  1.  A  course  in  newspaper 
reporting  and  correspondence  work.  Special  study  is  made 
of  the  news  story  in  all  of  its  forms,  and  students  are  given 
practice  in  the  writing  of  these  stories  for  local  and  state 
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papers.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
crisp  newspaper  style.  All  students  are  required  to  turn  in 
tips  with  regard  to  current  local  news.  The  course  should 
help  the  teacher  to  see  the  news  value  of  school  activities 
and  to  interest  the  public  in  the  affairs  of  his  school. 

2. — Shakesperean  Drama.     Four  hours  credit. 

Includes  the  study  and  interpretation  of  four  plays — 
two  tragedies,  one  comedy,  one  historical  play — or  their 
equivalent — with  special  reference  to  form,  plot,  character, 
ethical  values.  Other  plays  will  be  assigned  for  special 
reading.     Two  papers  are  required. 

3. — Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     Three  hours  credit. 

Required.  Authors  studied:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Byron,  Shelly,  Keats,  Mathew  Arnold,  Landor,  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Clough,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne. 

5. — American  Literature. 

The  course  is  continued  from  the  second  semester.  It 
suggests  specific  materials  and  methods  for  a  study  of  the 
more  significant  figures  in  American  literary  history.  It 
makes  use  of  selected  references,  list  of  classics,  biographies 
and  criticisms,  generally  agreed  upon  as  most  significant; 
and  provides  for  as  many  detailed  studies  in  tendency,  sub- 
stance, form  and  style  as  the  student  can  master. 

9. — Literature.     Two  hours  credit. 

Selected  to  correlate  with  nature  study  and  American 
history.  Offered  especially  for  superintendents  and  for 
teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  grades.  This  course 
gathers  together  the  prose  and  poetry  of  "out-of-doors" 
available  for  use  as  language  work  in  correlation  with  the 
nature  study  pursued  in  a  given  season  of  the  year.  It  col- 
lates the  literature  that  has  been  inspired  by  the  deeds  of 
great  men  and  by  the  events  important  in  the  nation's 
history. 

15. — Alfred  Tennyson.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  "The  Idylls  of  the  King"  with  reference  to 
their  sources;  the  "Idylls"  as  an  epic;  the  allegorical  ten- 
dencies of  Tennyson's  mind  manifested  in  poems. 

16. — Robert  Browning.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  includes  the  minor  poems;  the  "Ring  and  the  Book"; 
the  dramas.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  her  poetry 
are  discussed. 

22. — Special  Methods  in  Grammar.     Tivo  hours  credit. 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 

Professor  Dudley. 
Miss  Brookover. 

1. — Elementary  German  I.    Five  hours  credit. 

Walter  Krause's  "Beginners'  German"  to  lesson  30. 
Phillip  Schuyler  Allen's  "Herein."  Correct  pronunciation 
is  carefully  taught,  and  drill  given  in  grammatical  forms. 
Some  original  work  is  done  in  writing  sentences  and  para- 
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graphs  in  German.  About  40  pages  of  the  reader  are  read 
and  practice  is  given  in  writing  from  dictation  and  in 
reproduction.  As  far  as  possible  the  work  is  done  in  Ger- 
man.    No  prerequisite  in   German.      (Brook over.) 

2. — Elementary  German  II.    Five  hours  credit. 

Vos's  "Essentials  of  German,"  lessons  18-32.  Walter 
Krause's  "First  German  Reader"  from  page  25  to  the  end. 
Gerstacker's  "Germelshausen."  Original  work,  memorizing, 
and  reproduction  will  be  continued.  As  much  of  the  work 
as  possible  will  be  done  in  German.  Prerequisite,  Ele- 
mentary German  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

3. — Intermediate  Reading  German.    Four  hours  credit. 

Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell." 

The  work  will  consist  of  reading  the  text,  with  a  study 
of  the  form  and  diction  of  the  drama,  its  relation  to  the 
sources  which  Schiller  used,  and  some  original  composition. 
Thomas's  "Life  of  Schiller"  is  read  outside  of  the  class. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  German  I  and  II,  or  the  equiva- 
lent.     (Brookover.) 

4. — Modern  German  Prose.    Four  hours  credit. 

About  300  pages  will  be  read  from  modern  writers  such 
as  Rosegger,  Meyer,  Keller,  Sudermann.  Two  days  in  the 
week  will  be  given  to  review  of  grammar  with  composition. 
Prerequisite,  German  3,  or  equivalent.      (Dudley.) 

18. — Phonetics.     Two  hours  credit. 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  the  position  and  manner  of  producing  the  various 
German  sounds,  with  a  comparative  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish sounds;  also  long  and  short  vowels,  syllabication,  and 
the  classification  of  sounds.  Practice  is  given  in  reading 
for  fluency  and  accent.  Open  to  students  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.      (Dudley.) 

19. — Methods.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  best  and  newest  methods  of  teaching 
German,  the  organization  of  a  high-school  course,  discus- 
sions, reports,  and  observation.  Open  to  students  by  per- 
mission of  the   instructor.      (Brookover.) 

FRENCH. 

Elementary  French  I.    Five  hours  credit. 

Colin  and  Serafon's  "Practical  Lessons  in  French  Gram- 
mar," lessons  1-22.  Fifty  pages  of  some  easy  reader. 
There  will  be  a  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  and  in  the 
principles  of  the  grammar,  besides  original  work  in  writ- 
ing sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  in  dictation  and  repro- 
duction. As  much  of  the  work  as  possible  will  be  done 
in  the  French.     No  prerequisite  in  French.     (Dudley.) 
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LATIN. 

Professor  Holtz. 

Mr.   . 

The  Summer  Term  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  high 
school,  college  or  Normal  students  who  wish  to  gain  advanced 
standing  or  make  up  conditions.  Those  enrolling  for  summer 
work  in  the  department  are  cautioned  against  a  heavy  schedule. 

1. — Beginning  Latin  I.    Five  hours  credit. 

The  course  completes  half  of  the  state  text.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  mastery  of  declensions,  conjugations, 
and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax.  The  relation  of  Latin 
to  English  is  emphasized  as  much  as  possible.  Open  to 
students  desiring  a  review,  or  to  mature  students  without 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.     (Holtz.) 

2. — Beginning  Latin-  II.    Five  hours  credit. 

Last  half  of  state  text  completed.  Thorough  drills  in 
forms;  special  attention  given  to  the  subjunctive  mode. 
This  course  is  also  adapted  to  those  needing  review  work 
in  elementary  Latin. 

3. — CAESAR  I.    Five  hours  credit. 

Walker's  text,  Helvetian  Campaign  and  book  II.  Prose 
composition.  Bennett's  "New  Latin  Prose  Composition." 
Especial  attention  given  to  case  usage.     Campaign  studies. 

4. — Caesar  II.     Five  hours  credit. 

Walker's  text;  books  III  and  IV.  Composition  emphasiz- 
ing the  uses  of  the  subjunctive.  Campaign  studies. 
(Holtz.) 

5. — Cicero  I.     Five  hours  credit. 

The  four  orations  against  Catiline.  Grammatical  study 
will  stress  conditional  sentences.  Prose  composition,  Ben- 
nett's "New  Latin  Prose  Composition"  based  upon  Cicero. 
(Holtz.) 

6. — Cicero — De  Senectute.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  essay,  with  daily  prose  exer- 
cises based  upon  the  text.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  four 
years  of  Latin.     (Holtz.) 

7. — Virgil  I.    Five  hours  credit. 

Three  books.  Careful  translation,  syntax,  metrical  read- 
ing, supplementary  mythology.  Open  to  students  with 
three  units  credit  in  Latin. 

8. — Review  of  Latin  Grammar.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  a  thorough  review  of 
Latin  grammar,  with  special  stress  upon  the  syntax  of  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  Classification  of  subjunctives  in  Caesar 
and  Cicero.  Prose  composition.  Open  to  students  with 
three  years  credit  in  Latin.  A  special  help  to  those  de- 
siring to  teach. 
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Library  Science. 

Professor  Buck. 

Method  of  Instruction:  There  are  few  textbooks  on  library 
subjects,  and  instruction  is  largely  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
assigned  readings,  followed  by  practice  work  under  supervision, 
with  discussion,  both  theory  and  practice. 

1. — Library  Methods.     One  hour  credit. 

Required.  Introduction  to  arrangement  of  books  in 
Kellogg  Library,  use  of  catalogue  and  indexes,  helps  in 
selection  of  books  for  school  libraries,  guides  to  choice  of 
books  for  school  libraries,  guides  to  choice  of  books  for  in- 
dividual reading,  school  and  public  library  interrelations. 

5. — Children's  Literature.     Three  hours  credit. 

Consideration  of  methods  of  interesting  children  in  good 
literature,  principles  of  book  selection ;  study  of  types  of  the 
best  modern  children's  books ;  establishment  of  wider  knowl- 
edge of  children's  books  by  actual  examination  and  reading. 

6. — Story  Telling.    Three  hours  credit. 

Aim  to  develop  in  the  student  the  power  to  discover  in 
the  world's  literature,  in  history  and  in  life  the  best  stories 
for  education,  and  to  tell  them  well;  also,  to  foster  creative 
work  in  arranging  stories  from  classic  and  historic  sources 
for  presentation  in  special  grades. 

Manual  Training. 

Professor  Bkaucher. 

The  courses  in  Manual  Training  are  outlined  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  all  teachers  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity a  thorough  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  used  in 
our  public  schools  as  a  means  of  general  education.  The  courses 
are  elective  and  open  to  all  students  who  may  wish  to  prepare 
for  teaching  handwork  in  schools.  For  the  purposes  of  super- 
intendents and  principals,  and  candidates  for  certificates  of 
special  proficiency  in  intermediate  or  grammar  school  or  rural 
schools,  the  general  courses  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  individuals  electing  them.  Students  major- 
ing in  agriculture,  physics  or  mathematics  may  also  have  the 
general  courses  modified  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  The 
course  in  primary  handwork  is  planned  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  primary  teachers.  The  courses  in  drawing  and 
woodwork  are  arranged  in  their  order  of  sequence,  and  should 
be  taken  in  regular  order  unless  special  reasons  show  a  need  for 
changing  it. 

1. — Mechanical  Drawing.    Tivo  hours  credit. 

Open  to  college  students  who  have  had  geometry.  A 
course  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing,  beginning 
with  geometrical  constructions  and  dealing  with  ortho- 
graphic, isometric  and  cabinet  projections,  surface  develop- 
ment, intersections,  shadows,  etc.  Working  drawings  are 
required  to  give  training  in  the  application  of  mechanical 
drawing  to  accurate  expression  in  the  industries.     An  effort 
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is  made  to  get  practical  results,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  as  much  of  the  theoretical  principles  as  the  time  will 
permit. 

2. — Woodworking.     Tivo  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  course  in  elementary  wood- 
working for  mature  students  who  have  some  ability  and 
training  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools,  but  have  not  ap- 
plied this  skill  to  preparation  for  manual  training.  The 
work  at  the  bench  will  include  exercises  in  designing  and 
making  problems  suited  to  manual  training  for  children  in 
the  grades,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  work  suitable  for  the 
beginner. 

3. — Joinery  or  Cabinetmaking.    Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2.  A  course  in  advanced 
woodworking,  dealing  with  more  extensive  problems  in  wood 
construction  in  which  a  large  use  is  made  of  joints  and 
panels.  Problems  requiring  student  initiative  and  adapta- 
tion will  be  assigned,  involving  practical  applications  of 
constructive  design  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  prin- 
ciples of  construction. 

4. — Wood  Turning.     Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  1  and  2.  A  course  in  wood  turning,  be- 
ginning with  elementary  exercises  in  spindle  turning,  with 
applications.  Some  problems  in  faceplate  and  chuck  work 
will  be  given,  together  with  as  wide  an  application  of  the 
work  to  practical  construction  as  time  will  permit. 

5. — Theory  and  Practice.    Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  1  and  2.  A  methods  course,  required  of 
students  expecting  to  qualify  for  the  manual  training  cer- 
tificate, and  offered  to  advanced  students  of  education,  with- 
out the  prerequisites,  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the 
content  of  manual  training  for  administrative  purposes. 
No  tool  work  is  offered  in  this  course,  but  the  time  will  be 
given  to  readings,  reports  and  discussions  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  manual  training  in  education.  Courses  of  study, 
textbooks,  equipments,  supplies,  etc.,  are  studied. 

6. — Primary  Handwork.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  course  for  primary  and  grade  teachers  who  wish  a 
knowledge  of  handwork  suited  to  their  needs  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work.  It  deals  with  projects  requiring 
materials  suited  to  the  use  of  children  in  the  first  to  the 
fifth  grades. 

(Students  who  have  credit  in  any  of  the  above  courses  should 
consult  the  instructor  as  to  the  work  before  registering.) 
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Mathematics. 

Associate  Professor  Ellis. 
Mr.  Keller. 
Mr.  Wagner. 

1. — Advanced  Algebra  and  its  Applications. 

Prerequisites,  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  Required  of 
all  students  except  those  who  are  candidates  for  certificates 
of  special  proficiency.  The  fundamental  laws  of  algebra 
and  the  reasons  underlying  the  fundamental  operations 
with  the  positive  and  negative  numbers.  A  review  of  fac- 
toring. Exponent  theory,  surds  and  imaginaries.  Theory 
of  quadratic  equations  in  one  and  two  variables,  and  appli- 
cations. Graphs.  Ratio,  proportion,  and  variation.  Series, 
limits,  logarithms.  Applications  of  algebra  to  physics,  me- 
chanics, mensuration,  and  numerous  vocations.     (Ellis.) 

2. — Trigonometry.    Three  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Advanced  Algebra.  Plane  trigonometry 
and  the  right  spherical  triangle.     (Ellis.) 

3. — Surveying.     Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  Advanced  Algebra  and  its  Applications, 
and  Trigonometry.  This  course  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  course  in  trigonometry  by  showing  its  most  common 
applications.  The  student  will  do  field  work  with  the 
transit,  Y-level,  etc.,  sufficient  to  become  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  surveyor.     (Ellis.) 

4. — College  Algebra.    Five  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Advanced  Algebra  and  its  Applications. 
Permutations  and  combinations.  Mathematical  induction, 
and  theorem  of  undetermined  coefficients.  Partial  frac- 
tions. Series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  including 
the  usual  transformations  leading  to  the  solution  by  Hor- 
ner's method  of  numerical  equations  and  Cardan's  solution 
of  the  cubic  equation.     (Keller.) 

7. — Astronomy.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  text  used  for  the  course  is  Young's  Elements  of  As- 
tronomy, and  the  usual  work  in  descriptive  astronomy  is 
given.     (Ellis.) 

Advanced  Arithmetic.     Three  hours  credit. 

A  course  in  arithmetic  for  students  who  have  not  taken 
the  course  in  advanced  arithmetic  in  their  secondary  school 
work.  This  course  meets  the  requirement  for  the  three- 
year  state  certificate. 

Arithmetic  Teaching.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  course,  together  with  the  course  in  Arithmetic,  is 
required  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  special  proficiency 
in  elementary  work.  A  study  of  our  fundamental  notions 
of  number.  An  organization  by  years  of  the  number  mate- 
rial to  be  taught.  The  methods  of  adapting  and  presenting 
this  subject  matter  to  children.  Observation  of  lessons  given 
by  the  supervising  teachers  of  the  training  school,  and  dis- 
cussion of  these  lessons.     (Ellis.) 
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Methods  and  Education. 

Professor  Monroe. 
Professor  Harris. 
Professor  Culter. 

1. — General  Methods  and  Observation.  Three  hours  credit. 
This  will  be  a  course  in  observation  under  the  direction 
of  a  supervising  teacher.  The  control  of  children  through 
psychological  laws,  the  form  of  presenting  lessons,  conduct- 
ing reviews  and  drills,  the  outcomes  of  various  procedures, 
making  lesson  plans,  and  occasional  teaching  of  classes  will 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  course.  The  elementary 
topics  of  school  management  will  be  included  in  the  course. 
(Monroe,  Culter.) 

2. — Primary  Methods.    Four  hours  credit. 

Elective.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  in  lec- 
ture form  a  critical  study  of  methods  of  presenting  the 
principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  lower  grades.  This 
work  is  more  extended  and  definite  on  the  various  subjects 
than  is  possible  in  the  limited  time  available  in  connection 
with  the  academic  and  advanced  treatment  of  the  same. 
The  teacher  will  be  led  to  test  methods  and  to  govern  their 
application  of  the  same  by  the  laws  of  the  mind.  After 
each  subject  is  completed,  illustrative  lessons  will  be  given 
with  the  pupils  of  the  first  three  grades  of  the  Training 
School. 

(1)  Primary  Methods — meaning  and  purpose. 

(2)  Reading — a  study  of  methods,  past  and  present. 
The  teacher's  problems  in  connection  with  "beginning 

reading"  without  text.  The  teacher's  problems  when  using 
the  text.  Thought  work,  including  expression,  dramatic 
work,  etc.  Mechanics,  melodic  phonics,  word  study,  drills, 
etc.    Lists  of  the  best  readers. 

(3)  Nature  Study  and  Language.  Selecting  the  ma- 
terial for  nature  study.  How  used  as  a  foundation  for  the 
language  work.  The  purpose  of  language  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  use  of  the  picture,  poem  and  story,  and  how 
correlate  with  the  nature  work.    Mechanics  of  language. 

(4)  Primary  Numbers.  A  study  of  methods,  past  and 
present.  The  teacher's  guide  in  selecting  and  presenting 
material.  What  shall  we  teach?  How?  Means  of  pre- 
senting new  ideas  through  use  of  objects,  construction  work, 
etc.     Drills,  purpose,  formal  drills,  devices,  games,  etc. 

(5)  Geography.  Its  place  in  the  primary  course.  Life 
work  and  map  work  throughout  the  lower  grades.  Home 
or  local  geography.  Outdoor  and  field  lessons,  excursions 
to  shops,  etc.  The  use  of  sand  modeling,  posters,  stones, 
pictures,  etc.,  in  teaching  primary  geography. 

(6)  Music.  The  two  phases  of  work — rote  singing  and 
the  mechanics  of  music.  Value  and  use  of  each.  Tone 
work,  breathing,  rythm,  ear  training,  eye  training;  an- 
alysis of  songs,  and  how  to  teach  them.     (Harris.) 

10. — Principles  of  Education.    Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  all  degree  students.  This  course  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  function  of  the  school  as  an  insti- 
tution of  society,  the  curriculum  and  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  administering  of  the  curriculum.     (Monroe.) 


Music. 

Professor  Beach. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

1. — Elementary  Sight  Singing.    Two  hours  credit. 

Deals  with  the  elements  of  music,  rote  singing,  the  facts 
of  time  and  tune  with  their  staff  representation,  leading  to 
the  reading  of  one-part  music.  Students  who  have  had 
some  sight  reading  may  enter  Music  la.  Students  electing 
music  for  the  Certificate  of  Special  Proficiency  in  Interme- 
diate and  Grammar  Grade  Teaching  should  take  this  course. 

A  student  electing  music  for  any  certificate  or  for  the 
degree  should  select  Elementary  Sight  Singing  as  the  first 
two  hours  credit. 

la. — Rapid  One-part  Sight  Singing.    Two  hours  credit. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  1  or  music  prior 
to  college  entrance. 

5. — Public  School  Music  Methods.    Two  hours  credit. 

An  outline  of  the  work  of  the  various  grades,  choice  and 
use  of  material,  children's  voices  and  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite, four  hours  credit  in  Music.  Required  for  practice 
teaching  with  music  in  the  Training  School. 

9. — Rural  School  Teachers'  Course.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  deals  with  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
public  school  music  for  ungraded  and  small  schools  in  third- 
class  cities.  Drill  in  rhythm  and  intervals  and  individual 
singing  are  included. 

10. — Library  Reading.    One  hour  credit. 

11. — Chorus  Conducting.    One  hour  credit. 

This  includes  the  problems  of  classifying  voices,  effective 
arrangement  of  parts,  selection  of  material,  correct  use  of 
baton,  the  securing  of  variation  in  tempi  and  interpretation 
and  dynamics. 

15. — Appreciation  of  Music  I.    One  hour  credit. 

Designed  for  beginners.  No  prerequisite.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  standard  vocal 
and  instrumental  compositions,  and  to  enable  them  to  listen 
discriminatingly.  For  study  and  illustration  there  are  em- 
ployed records  for  the  Victor  and  Columbia,  together  with 
rolls  for  the  Pianola. 

PIANO,  VOICE  CULTURE,  VIOLIN,  PIPE  ORGAN. 

Instruction  in  these  branches  is  given  in  private  lessons,  for 
which  a  moderate  fee  is  charged.  Courses  are  offered  in  all 
grades  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  advanced. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  special  courses  in  piano  in- 
struction will  be  given,  in  which  training  in  sight  reading,  ac- 
companying, playing  public  school  music,  a  study  of  selections 
suitable  for  kindergarten,  primary  grades  and  general  school 
exercises  will  receive  special  attention.  A  credit  of  one  hour 
will  be  allowed  for  completing  prescribed  work.  A  special  bulle- 
tin giving  further  details  may  be  had  on  application. 
—3 
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THEORY  AND  HISTORY. 

21. — Harmony  I.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  music  are 
embodied  in  the  study  of  harmony,  which  treats  of  the 
different  chords  in  their  natural  relations  and  combinations. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  as  follows:  Intervals; 
triads,  seventh  and  ninth  chords  with  their  inversions ; 
cadences,  modulation;  ear  training;  harmonizing  melodies. 

24. — History  of  Music  I.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  is  a  literary  course,  which  does  not  require  special 
technical  skill;  it  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  practical 
knowledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  The  work  in- 
cludes the  growth  of  music  from  ancient  to  modern  times; 
the  history  of  early  church  music;  the  development  of 
musical  forms,  sacred  and  secular,  and  instruments. 

31. — Normal  Class  I  in  Piano  Teaching. 

A  special  course  for  students  preparing  themselves  as 
teachers.  The  work  embraces  lectures  on  methods  of 
teaching;  papers  and  discussion  by  student. 

Physical  Training. 

G.  A.  Crispin,  Director. 
Irvin  E.  Brown. 
Bernice  Gallagher. 
Bird  Larson. 
Irene  Watson. 
Charlotte  Lewis. 
D.  Vernon  West. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  improve  the 
bodily  health  and  personal  efficiency  of  the  students,  and  to  enable 
them  to  carry  into  the  schoolroom  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
it  a  place  of  normal  and  symmetrical  growth.  Work  in  this 
department  is  required  of  all  students,  unless  regularly  excused 
on  account  of  physical  infirmities.  In  such  cases  special  corrective 
work  can  be  taken  under  prescription  by  the  physical  directors. 

Gymnasium  Fee. — A  small  charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  for 
the  use  of  locker  and  bathroom,  and  entitles  the  student  to  a 
clean  towel  each  time  the  bath  is  used. 

Athletic  Fee. — Those  who  take  work  in  any  of  the  athletic 
sections  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  which  entitles 
the  ticket  holder  to  admission  to  all  games  on  the  Normal  Field 
under  the  management  of  the  school  during  the  Summer  Term. 

Gymnasium  Costume  for  Men. — The  regulation  gymnasium 
costume  will  be  worn  in  the  classes,  and  will  consist  of  a  white 
sleeveless  shirt,  full  length  Turner  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  trousers,  and 
the  regulation  gymnasium  or  tennis  shoes.  The  suits  may  be  had 
of  local  firms  for  a  maximum  price  of  three  dollars.  In  order 
that  costumes  may  be  uniform,  students  are  advised  to  make 
their  purchases  after  arrival. 

Gymnasium  Costume  for  Women. — A  regulation  costume  is 
worn  in  all  the  classes.  This  consists  of  a  black  serge  gym- 
nasium suit  and  broad-toed  black  tennis  shoes,  sold  by  local  mer- 
chants. In  order  that  the  suits  be  uniform  and  hygienic,  students, 
on  arrival,  are  advised  to  report  at  the  director's  office,  where  the 
second-hand  suits  of  out-going  students  will  be  sold  for  about 
four  dollars,  or  where  new  ones  may  be  ordered  for  five  dollars. 
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THEORY. 
General  Theory  of  Physical  Education.  Two  hours  credit. 
This  course  includes  the  general  theory  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  following  subjects  are  discussed:  Laws  of 
growth  of  the  human  body;  effects  of  exercise  on  growth; 
physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  exercise;  the  func- 
tions of  exercise;  the  relation  of  bodily  defects  to  growth; 
postural  habits  of  pupils;  first  aid  to  the  injured.    (Crispin.) 

15. — Play  and  Playground  Games.     Two  hours  credit. 

Psychology  of  play,  adaptation  of  play  to  varying  ages, 
necessity  of  supervision  of  play,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, organization  and  daily  program;  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  playground  movement.     (Crispin.) 

37. — Theory  of  Coaching.     Two  hours  credit. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  different  methods 
of  teaching  and  coaching  the  major  sports.  The  student 
gets  a  working  knowledge  and  the  finer  points  of  football, 
baseball,  basket  ball  and  track  athletics.  Systematic  writ- 
ten outlines  are  prepared  and  followed  throughout  the 
course.    (Crispin.) 

PRACTICE. 

men's  department. 

During  the  summer  every  student  is  required  to  enroll  for  one 
practice  course  in  Physical  Training,  but  may  elect — subject  to 
previous  preparation  and  result  of  medical  examination — from 
the  courses  offered,  the  kind  of  work  he  desires  to  take.  In  the 
practice  of  indoor  and  outdoor  sports,  attention  is  given  to  form 
and  technique;  adaptability  of  the  individual  to  the  various 
sports;  conditions;  rules  and  methods  of  scoring;  team  work  and 
strategy. 

2. — Elementary  Gymnastics.     One-half  hour  credit. 

Marching  tactics,  free-hand  and  light  apparatus  exer- 
cises and  gymnastic  games.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  correction  of  faulty  posture  and  carriage  of  the  body. 

3. — Intermediate  Gymnastics.     One-half  hour  credit. 

Body-building  and  corrective  exercises,  gymnastic  dancing 
steps,  heavy  apparatus  exercises,  and  elementary  tumbling. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  Gymnastics. 

6. — Practice  Teaching.    One-half  hour  credit. 

The  two  years'  required  work  in  Physical  Training  is 
completed  by  doing  assistant  teaching  for  one  term  in  that 
part  of  the  work  in  which  the  student  is  most  proficient. 
This  practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  instructor  of  that  department.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced gymnastics  or  one  season's  experience  on  the  first  or 
second  team  of  the  sport  in  which  the  teaching  is  done. 

7. — Elementary  and  Rural  School  Games. 

One-half  hour  credit. 

This  is  a  course  of  graded  playground  and  indoor  games 
suitable  for  elementary  and  rural  schools.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  arrangement  of  games  and  the  manner  of 
scoring  game  contests  and  play  festivals. 
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10. — Basket  Ball.     One-half  hour  credit. 

Classes  are  organized  according  to  ability  and  the  A.  A. 
U.  game  taught.  The  term  closes  with  a  basket  ball  tourna- 
ment in  which  every  one  enrolled  in  the  course  takes  part. 

11. — Baseball.    One-half  hour  credit. 

Regular  classes  are  organized  in  this  sport  during  the 
summer  quarter.  The  First  team  is  a  member  of  the  Em- 
poria League  and  tries  for  the  city  championship.  All  the 
games  of  the  league  are  played  on  Normal  Athletic  Field. 

13.— Tennis.     One-half  hour  credit. 

Adjoining  the  athletic  field  are  nine  tennis  courts,  kept 
netted,  marked  and  in  good  condition.  Regular  classes 
under  student  instruction  are  organized  in  this  sport.  The 
course  closes  with  a  tournament  in  both  singles  and  doubles. 

14. — Swimming.     One-half  hour  credit. 

The  Normal  School  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  one  of 
the  best  swimming  pools  in  the  state.  Last  year  a  patent 
filter  was  installed,  which  keeps  the  water  absolutely  clear 
and  free  from  germs.  Classes  will  be  organized  for  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  instruction. 

women's  department. 
2. — Elementary  Gymnastics. 

Required  of  all  beginners.  Three  periods  a  week  for  ten 
weeks. 

3. — Intermediate  Gymnastics. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  completed  course  2. 
Three  periods  a  week  for  at  least  twenty  weeks. 

4. — Advanced  Gymnastics. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  course  3  with 
high  grades  and  are  physically  adapted  to  apparatus  work. 

5.-  -Practical  Gymnastics. 

Required  of  all  students  during  their  second  year  of  Col- 
lege work.  Three  periods  a  week.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  gymnastics,  games  and  folk-dances  suitable  for  the 
school  room  and  playground:  (a)  During  the  first  ten 
weeks  of  this  course,  students  who  have  a  good  posture  and 
accurate  form  in  their  work  may  be  allowed  one  period  for 
athletic  or  aesthetic  work.  (6)  During  the  last  ten  weeks 
the  students  learn  to  teach,  in  the  corrective  classes,  pre- 
scriptions of  exercises  that  may  be  used  to  correct  common 
physical  defects  in  children  and  older  girls. 

<6. — Methods  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Required  of  all  students  the  last  semester  of  their  second 
college  year.  Courses  2,  3,  5  and  ten  weeks  of  elective  are 
required  before  the  election  of  this  course.  This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  those  who  will  teach  in  rural  or 
graded  schools.  Special  attention  is  given  to  playground 
games,  organized  sports  and  athletics,  the  management  and 
equipment  of  the  playground.  A  term  of  teaching  in  the 
model  school  is  required. 
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7. — Corrective  Gymnastics. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  need  of  remedial  work. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  having  spinal  curvature, 
round  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  forward  heads,  weak  backs, 
pronated  ankles,  or  other  physical  weaknesses. 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. — Out-door  Sports. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  twenty  weeks 
of  gymnastics.  In  this  course  are  taught  a  variety  of 
games,  including  baseball,  soccer,  playground  ball,  cross 
ball,  track  athletics,  hockey  and  tennis. 

14. — Swimming. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  ten  w^eks  of 
gymnastics.     One  lesson  a  week  is  allowed  each  student. 

26. — ^Esthetic  Dancing.    Elementary. 

Two  periods  a  week.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  grace  and  freedom  of  movement.  The  classic 
dancing  is  emphasized,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  gymnastic  exercise. 

27. — Folk  Dancing.     Elementary. 

One  period  a  week.  In  this  course  are  taught  the  simple 
peasant  and  national  dances  suitable  for  recreative  and 
exhibition  work  with  children. 

28. — ^Esthetic  Dancing.    Intermediate. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  course  26. 

29. — Folk  Dancing.    Intermediate. 

One  period  a  week.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  27. 

Physics. 

Professor  Tidd. 

/The  College  has  recently  removed  this  department  to  the  third 
floor  of  Norton  Science  Hall  and  established  it  in  a  suite  of  the 
following  rooms:  lecture  room,  elementary  laboratory,  advanced 
laboratory,  light  laboratory,  dark  room,  department  library,  and 
office.  A  good  supply  of  equipment  is  furnished  for  the  ele- 
mentary courses,  while  recent  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
apparatus  for  the  advanced  courses.  A  commercial  type  switch- 
board has  been  recently  installed,  and  most  excellent  facilities 
are  provided  for  a  thorough  treatment  of  such  phases  of  physics 
as  are  needed  in  a  normal  college. 

Laboratory  Work. — Nearly  all  the  courses  require  laboratory 
work.  With  few  exceptions,  the  experimental  work  is  individual. 
The  hours  for  this  part  of  the  work  must  be  arranged  by  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  department,  and  will  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  student's  program. 

Laboratory  Deposit. — A  deposit  of  one  dollar  will  be  required 
in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  10.  This  is  to  cover  breakage  and 
material  used.    The  balance  will  be  returned  to  the  student. 
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1. — Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  Sound,  and  Heat. 

Four  hours  credit. 

This  is  a  course  open  alone  to  Freshmen,  and  is  stronger 
than  the  high-school  course.  Prerequisites,  one  year  each 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  subject  matter  is  presented 
with  the  view  to  furnish  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  the  cultural  aspect. 

2. — Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity.    Four  hours  credit. 
This  course  is  open  alone  to  those  who  have  taken  course 
1  or  its  equivalent.     The  viewpoint  is  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  course.     The  applications  of  light  and  electricity  in 
the  home  and  the  school  are  studied. 

3. — Advanced  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids. 
Two  hours  credit. 

Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2.  It  is  strongly  urged  that 
the  student  have  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry  before  enter- 
ing this  course. 

4. — Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Two  hours  credit. 
Prerequisites,  same  as  in  course  3.     This  course  treats 
the  subject  matter  in  an  applied  way,  with  reference  to  the 
usual  applications  of  electricity  in  the  school  and  home. 

5. — Teaching  of  High-school  Physics.     Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  open  as  a  methods  course  to  those  special- 
izing in  this  department.  It  takes  up  the  organization  of 
secondary  physics  courses,  the  equipment  of  laboratories, 
economical  purchase  of  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  a  com- 
parative examination  of  texts  and  manuals. 

10. — Physics  of  Common  Things.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  designed  alone  for  those  majoring  in  grade 
and  rural  school  work.  It  treats  of  the  common  physical 
phenomena  in  relation  to  everyday  life,  and  furnishes 
abundant  illustrative  and  suggestive  material  for  the  public 
school  teacher  to  make  use  of  in  various  classes. 

15. — Special  Advanced  Physics.    Two  hours  credit. 

Wireless  telegraphy,  radio-activity,  and  X-rays  are 
briefly  treated  in  a  manner  rendering  the  subject  matter 
ready  to  be  used  in  the  secondary  schools  in  an  illus- 
trative way. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Professor  White. 

1. — General  -Physiology.     Three  hours  credit. 

An  elementary  course  with  college  credit  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  never  taken  physiology  in  high  school;  and 
will  satisfy  the  three-year  certificate  requirement  in  physi- 
ology for  these  students.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  basic  principles  of  physiology, 
and  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  the  body 
functions  to  personal  efficiency.  From  time  to  time  labora- 
tory apparatus  and  sections  of  normal  tissue  will  be  used 
to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Re- 
quired for  Three-year  State  Certificate. 
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2. — Advanced  Physiology.     Three  hours  credit. 

Prerequisite,  a  high-school  course  in  physiology,  or 
course  1.  Frequent  illustrations  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration will  be  given  by  use  of  laboratory  apparatus  and 
methods.  The  school  is  now  equipping  a  physiology  labora- 
tory, the  apparatus  in  which  will  be  used  to  perform 
many  of  the  experiments.  In  addition  to  a  careful  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  the  blood  lymph,  digestive 
tract,  nervous  system,  skin,  glands,  respiratory  organs, 
muscles,  etc.,  conference  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each 
student  during  the  course  on  pertinent  subjects,  on  which 
students  will  be  asked  to  make  special  research  and  read  the 
results  of  their  investigation  in  class.  Required  for  Three- 
year  Certificate  of  students  who  have  had  high-school  physi- 
ology. 

5. — Hygiene  and  Sanitation.     Three  hours  credit. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  practical  phases  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation  as  it  affects  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  and  exist.  A  few  of  the  subjects  taken  up  will  be  as 
follows:  Air,  humidity  and  its  effect  on  health;  ventilation, 
natural  and  artificial,  the  amount  of  air  required  per  capita, 
etc.;  dust  and  its  removal;  heating  systems,  methods,  etc.; 
water — composition,  properties,  kinds,  impurities,  purifica- 
tion systems,  filtration,  sedimentation,  reservoirs,  water- 
sheds, chemical  tests,  etc.;  sewage  removal,  disposal  plants, 
plumbing;  garbage  disposal,  and  collection;  food — adul- 
terants, laws  applying,  preservatives,  energy  value,  etc.; 
exercise;  clothing;  personal  hygiene;  industrial  hygiene, 
effects  of  certain  occupations,  etc.;  length  of  working  day; 
school  hygiene,  site,  structure,  windows,  blackboards,  medi- 
cal inspection  of,  etc. ;  soil ;  habitations — site,  walls,  founda- 
tions, roof;  flies,  mosquitoes,  etc.;  disease — epidemics, 
immunity,  susceptibility,  vaccination;  disinfection — meth- 
ods, etc. ;  quarantine — laws  and  customs  in  different  locali- 
ties; vital  statistics.  Practical  field  trips  will  be  taken  to 
observe  dust  removal,  ventilation  systems,  heating  plants, 
refrigation  plants,  slaughter  houses,  garbage  incinerators, 
waterworks  systems,  etc. 

6. — First  Aid  to  the  Injured.    One  hour  credit. 

A  course  in  emergencies  and  first  aid  to  the  injured  is 
offered.  This  course  will  take  up  the  important  points  un- 
der anatomy  which  are  necessary,  and  a  discussion  of  germs 
and  infection,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  inflammation, 
its  causes  and  symptoms.  Briefly,  the  following  conditions 
will  be  considered:  First-aid  materials,  antiseptics,  splints, 
tourniquets,  shock,  bruises,  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures, 
burns  of  all  kinds,  hemorrhage,  unconsciousness,  convul- 
sions, poisoning,  sunstroke,  frostbite,  electric  shocks  and 
lightning,  hiccough,  corns,  chilblains,  etc.  Artificial  res- 
piration after  drowning  accidents  will  be  carefully  taught; 
also  thorough  practice  in  all  kinds  of  bandaging. 
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Practice  Teaching. 

The  Training  School  offers  teaching  and  observation  in  all 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school. 

1. — Teaching.     Two  hours  credit. 

Student  has  charge  of  a  class  under  close  supervision. 

2. — Teaching.     Two  hours  credit. 

Student  will  have  more  independent  charge  of  class  and 
will  be  held  responsible  for  results.  In  this  course  students 
will  demonstrate  their  ability  in  teaching. 

3. — Teaching.     Two  hours  credit. 

Students  taking  this  course  may  be  required  to  do  super- 
visory work  or  teaching  as  their  needs  may  seem  to  sug- 
gest. Those  preparing  for  principalships  and  superin- 
tendencies  may  be  assigned  to  do  general  observation  and 
critic  work  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  problems  of  an  entire 
school.  Those  planning  for  high-school  work  may  be  given 
advanced  classes  to  teach. 

4. — Teaching.    Two  hours  credit. 
A  continuation  of  course  3. 

Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

Professor  Triplett. 

1. — General  Psychology.    Three  hours  credit. 

A  systematic  treatment  is  given  with  some  attempt  at 
pedagogical  application.  Some  experimental  work  in  the 
line  of  illustration,  a  number  of  class  experiments,  and 
special  topics  for  individual  study  and  report  are  given. 

6. — Psychology  of  Adolescence.    Three  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  important  physical,  mental  and  moral 
changes  which  are  natural  to  adolescence.  Given  with  the 
aim  of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  pedagogy  of  secondary 
instruction. 

Pedagogy  Seminar.    One  hour  credit. 

A  course  in  research  for  advanced  students,  conducted 
by  all  the  instructors  giving  work  in  general  pedagogy. 
Problems  in  educational  and  clinical  psychology,  school  ad- 
ministration, city  and  rural,  history  and  principles  of  edu- 
cation, are  studied.  To  be  taken  only  on  consultation  with 
the  men  in  the  department.  This  course  is  the  outgrowth 
of  what  has  been  known  as  "The  Psychology  Club." 

School  Administration. 

Professor  Culter. 

1. — Rural  School  Administration.    Two  hours  credit. 

Either  this  course  or  the  course  in  Graded  School  Ad- 
ministration is  required  in  the  Life  Certificate  Course.  This 
cdurse  is  intended  for  those  who  are  interested  in  rural 
schools  or  intend  to  teach  in  consolidated  or  small  village 
schools.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration,  maintenance,   supervision,   training  of  teachers, 
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use  of  libraries,  buildings  and  grounds,  school  gardens, 
agriculture,  etc.,  as  they  apply  to  rural  schools.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  country  and 
how  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  of  school  and  home. 

2. — County  Supervision.    Two  hours  credit. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Kansas  school  laws,  comparing  our  laws  with  those  of  other 
states.  Other  subjects  considered  are,  office  work  and  the 
making  of  official  papers,  organization  and  administration 
of  rural  schools,  maintenance  of  schools,  supervision  of 
rural  schools,  schoolhouse  and  grounds,  consolidation,  etc., 
using  Professor  Foght's  American  Rural  School. 

3. — Rural  Life  Problems.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
rural  life  under  the  general  topics  of  The  Rural  Problem, 
Rural  Industrial  Problems,  and  Rural  Social  Problems. 
We  consider  the  specific  problems  of  isolation,  tenancy, 
roads,  movement  of  farm  population,  home  environments, 
schools,  the  church,  farm  organizations,  social  life,  etc. 

Grades  School  Administration,  Introductory  Course. 

Two  hours  credit. 

Either  this  course  or  the  course  Rural  School  Problems 
required  for  Life  Certificate.  This  course  is  designed  prima- 
rily for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  city  schools.  The  course  in  Rural  School  Prob- 
lems is  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  country  schools. 
The  following  topics  are  emphasized :  The  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  grading  and  promotion,  the  recitation  process, 
discipline,  study  and  preparation,  school  incentives,  the 
school  and  the  community.  Text,  Dutton,  School  Manage- 
ment. 

Public  Speaking  and  Expression. 

Professor  Gilson. 

Miss  Medders. 

Public  Speaking.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  course  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Phillips'  Effective 
Speaking  is  used  as  a  text,  and  much  drill  is  given  in  the 
presentation  of  speeches.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  ease  and  effectiveness  in  public  speech.    (Gilson.) 

Debate.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  good  text  is  used  for  the  basis  of  actual  work  in  debate. 
The  matter  of  argumentation  considered  both  as  to  arrange- 
ment and  presentation.     (Gilson.) 

Orations.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  course  in  the  writing  and  delivery  of  the  formal  type 
of  address.  Shurter's  The  Rhetoric  of  Oratory  is  used  as  a 
text.    (Gilson.) 

Fundamentals  of  Expression.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  course  in  the  underlying  principles  of  expression,  in- 
cluding training  in  voice,  pronunciation,  and  bodily  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  interpretation  of  literature.     Much 
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individual  drill  is  given  to  secure  ease  and  effectiveness  be- 
fore an  audience.  Texts  used:  Cumnock's  Choice  Readings, 
and  Curry's  Fundamentals  of  Expression.    (Gilson.) 

Special  Methods  in  Reading.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  work  in  methods  of  teaching  reading  is  based  upon 
psychological  principles.  A  study  is  made  of  the  kinds  of 
reading;  nature  of  oral  reading;  function  in  education. 
Adaptation  of  the  principles  of  reading  to  the  problems  of 
the  different  grades.  Practice  work  in  teaching  is  required 
of  each  student.     (Medders.) 

Advanced  Reading.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  be  thoroughly  educa- 
tional. It  awakens  the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  and  noblest  in  literature  and  life.  Literature  is 
studied  by  oral  interpretation.  There  is  much  practice  in 
the  reading  of  prose,  and  in  narrative,  lyric,  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry.     (Medders.) 

School  Entertainment.    Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  especially  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  training  declamation  con- 
testants; in  preparing  programs  for  literaries  and  public- 
school  holidays;  and  in  staging  high-school  plays.   (Medders.) 

Story  Telling.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  practical  rendering  of  myths,  fables,  allegories,  old 
ballads,  folk  lore,  stories,  etc.,  brings  the  student  into  such 
contact  with  these  primary  literary  forms  as  will  awaken  a 
consciousness  of  form  in  his  own  expression,  and  will  stimu- 
late his  imagination,  feeling  and  creative  power.    (Medders.) 

Vocal  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.    One  hour  credit. 
(Medders.) 


The  Secondary  School. 


Purpose  of  the  Secondary  School. 

More  and  more  frequently  do  county  superintendents  and  the 
officers  of  progressive  rural  school  districts  call  on  the  State 
Normal  School  for  teachers  who  are  well  prepared  to  teach  a 
country  school.  There  are  to-day  in  Kansas  rural  teachers 
drawing  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  more  could  have  been 
placed  had  there  been  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  who  could 
teach  efficiently  agriculture,  two  or  three  lines  of  hand  work, 
and  music,  as  well  as  the  conventional  studies  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum.  Hundreds  of  students  are  coming  to  spend  the 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  school  year  teaching  a  rural  school 
at  a  much  better  salary  than  is  paid  in  town  schools,  and  then  do 
a  full  semester's  work  in  the  Normal  School  from  April  on 
through  the  Summer  Term,  thus  completing  their  course  as 
quickly  as  one  who  teaches  and  attends  school  in  alternate  years, 
and  saving  more  money  in  the  meantime. 

Because  of  these  conditions  the  faculty  of  the  Secondary 
School  has  prepared  a  course  fitting  one  to  qualify  as  a  rural 
teacher  of  unusual  excellence.  In  working  for  the  One-year 
State  Certificate  those  students  who  desire  this  course  will  elect 
out  of  Group  I  any  three  units;  out  of  Group  II,  one  unit  of 
Algebra,  one  of  Geometry,  and  one-half  of  Arithmetic;  out  of 
Group  III,  Agriculture  two  units,  Physics  of  Common  Things 
one  unit,  Geography  one  unit,  and  Hygienic  Physiology  one-half 
unit;  out  of  Group  IV,  History  one  unit,  Civics  one-half  unit; 
out  of  Group  V,  Rural  School  Management  one-half  unit  and 
Psychology  one-half  unit;  out  of  Group  VI,  Public  School  Music 
one-half  unit,  and  two  units  selected  from  Manual  Training  one 
unit,  Domestic  Science  one  unit,  and  Drawing  and  Hand  Work 
one  unit.  This  makes  a  total  of  15  units  and  leaves  one  unit  for 
free  election. 

The  student  who  elects  this  work  will  be  given  a  One-year 
State  Certificate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  special  recommendation 
for  rural  teaching  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Secondary 
School  and  by  the  nrofessor  of  Rural  Administration. 


Outlines  of  Instruction. 

No  Secondary  School  course  will  be  given  unless  registered 
for  by  eighteen  students. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  complete  more  than  one  and 
one-half  units  during  the  Summer  Term.  This  means  that  a 
secondary  student  may  not  enroll  in  more  than  three  courses  for 
credit.  All  courses  will  be  completed,  double  recitation  and  labo- 
ratory periods  being  given. 

Courses  for  review  only  will  not  be  subject  to  the  rule  govern- 
ing courses  for  credit. 
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Agriculture. 

Agronomy.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  includes  plant  propagation,  grain  crops,  hay 
crops,  root  and  tuber  crops,  weeds  and  insects.  Deposit,  50 
cents. 

Animal  Husbandry.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Agronomy  is  a  prerequisite.  This  course  includes  live 
stock,  dairy  and  beef  breeds,  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  soils;  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  soil  problems,  laboratory  work  on  soil 
types,  etc. 

Botany. 

Elementary  Botany  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Topics  considered :  A  study  of  the  so-called  lower  plants, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  bacteria  and  their  relation  to 
health,  to  the  preservation  of  foods,  and  to  soil  production 
and  fertility;  a  similar  treatment  of  fungi;  and  the  origin 
and  nature  of  a  seed.  The  method  is  strictly  developmental 
throughout.  Text,  Bergen  and  Caldwell's  Introduction  to 
Botany.  A  deposit  of  75  cents  is  required  in  each  of  these 
courses  to  guarantee  the  return  of  apparatus  entrusted  to 
the  student. 

Elementary  Botany  II.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  previous  course  will  be  continued,  with  a  compara- 
tive study  of  seeds,  their  germination,  their  structure  and 
contents;  the  general  structure  and  work  of  plants — their 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  and  the  significance  of  these;  plant 
products  and  industries  connected  with  them;  a  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  leading  families  of  plants — their  uses, 
characteristics,  and  distribution;  plant  improvement,  includ- 
ing plant  breeding.  This  study  includes  field  and  labora- 
tory work,  illustrated  lectures,  class  discussion,  and  recita- 
tions. No  credit  is  given  for  either  of  these  courses  with- 
out the  other.    Text  and  deposit  the  same  as  in  Botany  I. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  science,  with 
something  of  its  history.  The  course  will  include  a  detailed 
study  of  the  most  typical  nonmetallic  elements  and  some  of 
the  most  useful  metals.  It  will  also  cover  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  some  of  the  simpler  and  more  familiar  or- 
ganic compounds.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  as  will  be  valuable  whether 
the  student  pursues  the  subject  further  or  not.  It  will  count 
for  a  full  college  entrance  credit,  but  students  desiring  to 
continue  the  subject  will  be  admitted  to  the  last  half  of  Col- 
lege Chemistry  I.  Textbook,  lectures,  class  experiments  and 
individual  laboratory  work,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1. 
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Commerce. 

Elementary  Bookkeeping.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Principles  of  debit  and  credit,  use  of  journal,  daybook 
and  ledger,  forms  of  opening  and  closing  accounts,  trial 
balances,  and  statements.     Simple  business  practice. 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Elementary  Bookkeeping  a  prerequisite.  Business  forms 
are  employed  and  school  currency  is  used.  The  student  re- 
ceives invoices,  checks,  drafts,  letters,  sends  telegrams, 
makes  deposits  in  the  bank,  writes  checks,  discounts  notes, 
gives  receipts,  issues  notes,  draws  and  accepts  drafts,  etc. 
He  learns  the  use  of  the  cash  book,  sales  book,  invoice  book, 
and  bill  book,  and  makes  detailed  business  and  financial 
statements. 

Elementary  Penmanship.    One-half  unit  credit. 

No  prerequisite.  Study  of  correct  position.  Muscular 
movement  and  its  advantages.  Mastery  of  movement  and 
control  of  the  arm  by  means  of  various  exercises.  Develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  both  capitals  and  small  letters. 

Typewriting  I.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Careful  study  of  the  machine.  Instruction  as  to  care, 
mechanism,  and  possibilities.  The  touch  system  is  used  ex- 
clusively. Proper  fingering  is  insisted  upon.  A  light, 
rapid,  smooth  and  even  touch  is  acquired  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Accuracy  is  the  first  object,  though,  speed  should 
come  as  the  result  of  practice.  Neatness  is  emphasized. 
Arrangement  of  work  and  tabulations  receive  special  atten- 
tion. To  be  able  to  write  without  error,  and  at  the  same 
time  smoothly  and  rapidly,  any  Kind  of  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter or  business  document,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  typewriting, 
and  this  object  is  held  before  the  student  throughout  the 
course. 

Commercial  Law.     One-half  unit  credit. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  clearly  the  more 
important  points  of  business  law  that  are  likely  to  arise 
in  everyday  affairs.  The  leading  principles  of  contract  lav/, 
illustrated  by  references  to  court  decisions,  are  studied,  and 
their  application  to  matters  of  practical  business  is  shown. 
Practice  is  given  in  drawing  up  forms  of  legal  papers  in 
common  use.     Open  to  Seniors. 

Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art. 

A  Special  Course  of  a  year's  duration  is  offered  to  students 
who  are  looking  forward  to  rural  school  teaching  and  who  are 
perfecting  themselves  with  that  end  in  view  alone,  planning  to 
take  the  special  recommendation  of  proficiency  in  rural  teaching 
signed  by  the  Principal  and  the  Professor  of  Rural  School 
Administration.  The  work  of  the  year  includes  four  heads,  each 
of  which  is  studied  for  ten  consecutive  weeks,  and  always  in  the 
following  order:  Foods,  sewing,  general  household  efficiency, 
and  methods  for  rural  teaching.  If  undertaken  at  all  the  entire 
year's  work  must  be  completed  first. 
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Foods  and  Sewing.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  corresponds  somewhat  to  course  10  as  out- 
lined in  the  college  work  of  this  department.  It  deals  very 
concisely  with  food  principles,  their  sources,  their  use  in 
the  body,  their  treatment  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  in 
combination.  It  also  deals  with  the  food  value  of  the  foods 
prepared  and  with  their  proper  serving.  The  course  in 
sewing,  offered  during  the  second  half  of  each  semester  and 
during  the  Summer  Term,  deals  with  the  general  principles 
of  hand  sewing  and  garment  finishing,  straight-line  pattern 
drafting,  plain  garment  making,  machine  work,  and  some 
study  of  good  lines  and  color.     Laboratory  fee,  $2. 

Household   Efficiency  and   Methods  for  Rural  Teaching. 

One-half  unit  credit. 

Under  the  head  of  Household  Efficiency  are  studied 
household  conditions  as  affecting  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  family  and  community,  furnishings  of  the  home, 
step  saving,  household  appliances,  accounts,  and  a  general 
study  of  the  household  in  its  relation  to  the  family  and  the 
housewife.  The  course  in  Methods  for  Rural  Teaching 
deals  with  the  special  problems  met  with  by  the  rural 
teacher:  Methods  of  the  presentation  of  household  art 
subjects  to  the  rural  community,  club  work  among  girls  and 
housewives,  equipment  possible  in  a  single  schoolroom,  and 
what  may  be  taught  with  equipments  costing  $1,  or  $5,  or 
$10,  respectively.  Lesson  plans  for  rural  schools  and  rural- 
school  lunch  problems  are  discussed. 

Drawing. 

The  courses  of  Art  Education  in  the  Secondary  School  aim  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  fundamental  art  principles,  so  that 
he  may  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life,  likewise  to 
create  in  him  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  all  art  forms. 

Elementary  Free-hand  Drawing  I.     One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  requires  five  hours  a  week,  with  one  hour  in 
the  afternoon  for  preparation  and  study.  It  consists  of 
free-hand  drawing  in  outline  from  models — forms  of  pot- 
tery, books,  boxes,  plants,  trees,  buildings,  etc.  The  ma- 
terials used  are,  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  white  and 
tinted  papers,  blackboard.  Silhouette  drawings  of  flowers, 
trees,  animals,  and  the  human  figure  in  action  are  made 
with  brush  and  India  ink.  This  course  includes  simple 
problems  in  design,  as  surface  patterns  and  borders  applied 
to  wall  papers,  book  covers,  rugs,  etc.;  also,  a  working 
knowledge  of  perspective  principles,  both  free-hand  and 
mechanical. 

Elementary  Free-hand  Drawing  II.  One-half  unit  credit.  . 
Prerequisite,  Free-hand  Drawing  I.  This  course  requires 
five  hours  a  week,  with  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  for 
preparation  and  study.  It  consists  of  principles  of  per- 
spective as  applied  to  the  drawing  of  objects  in  values 
(light  and  shade)  with  charcoal  and  pencil  on  white  and 
tinted  paper,  also  on  blackboard  with  chalk  and  charcoal. 
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Further  study  of  design,  including  color  harmonies;  also 
decorative  treatment  of  letter  of  the  alphabet,  landscapes 
and  plant  forms. 

English. 

The  aim  of  the  English  course  is  twofold:  First,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course  the  student  is  expected  to  be  able,  both 
in  oral  speech  and  in  writing,  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy;  second,  it  is  hoped  that 
he  will  have  learned  to  read  and  to  enjoy  good  literature.  The 
study  of  literature  and  practice  in  composition  are  continued 
side  by  side  during  the  three  years  of  required  work,  consider- 
ably more  time  being  given  to  developing  the  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  than  to  dwelling  overmuch  on  appreciation  of 
literary  gems  of  the  past.  A  large  share  of  attenion  is  paid  to 
oral  composition,  primarily  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  because 
of  its  important  relation  at  times  to  the  written  work  required. 
The  three  years  of  required  work  is  divided  into  six  courses  of 
one  semester  each.  One  day  a  week  throughout  the  entire  three 
years  is  given  to  outside  reading  and  is  designated  "Library 
day."  Fourteen  weeks  each  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
semesters  are  devoted  to  composition  work,  and  six  weeks  given 
to  the  study  of  classics.  Throughout  the  course  the  composition 
work  is  based  on  The  New  Composition-Rhetoric,  by  Scott  and 
Denney.  One  unit  of  the  required  work  in  English  may  be  taken 
,in  strictly  oral  work,  the  choice  of  the  courses  to  be  made  in 
consultation  with  some  member  of  the  English  department. 

Grammar  and  Composition.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the 
one,  for  those  intending  soon  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools, 
in  which  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  grammar  and  composition  together  with  methods  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  presentation  of  this  work  to  beginners ; 
the  other,  to  give  a  thorough  drill  in  the  mechanics  of 
English,  consisting  of  exercises  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position. Special  attention  is  here  given  to  the  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  and  to  the  selection  and 
use  of  the  correct  word  and  phrase.  The  aim  is  to  get  the 
pupil  to  express  himself  freely  and  accurately.  Text,  Scott 
and  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  II. 

Narration  and  Description.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Throughout  this  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  oral 
and  written  composition,  the  aim  being  to  produce  freedom 
and  spontaneity  of  expression.  Much  time  is  given  to  the 
reading  and  discussing  of  themes  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
student  is  called  to  frequent  consultations  upon  his  written 
work.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  receives  special  at- 
tention, and  no  student  is  allowed  credit  for  the  course  who 
is  unable  to  speak  or  write  a  clear,  forceful  sentence.  The 
student  derives  his  inspiration  for  his  work  in  composition 
from  his  own  experience  rather  than  from  books,  the  aim 
of  the  work  in  literature  being  always  to  create  and  stimu- 
late an  enthusiasm  for  reading.  The  work  in  narration  is 
illustrated  by  such  models  as  Warner's  "How  I  Killed  a 
Bear,"  the  stories  of  Seaton  Thompson,  and  by  the  short 
stories  of  several  American  writers.  A  study  of  Steven- 
son's "Kidnapped"  closes  the  course. 
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Exposition.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  sentence  struc- 
ture and  of  the  paragraph  as  a  unit.  In  the  composition 
work  of  this  semester,  emphasis  is  largely  placed  on  oral 
or  written  explanations  of  anything  in  which  the  pupil  him- 
self is  much  interested.  Paragraph  development  is  then 
stressed  by  studying  models  and  writing  original  para- 
graphs. Probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  is 
the  study  of  the  whole  theme.  There  is  a  close  study  of  the 
gathering  of  material,  the  making  of  outlines  and  writing 
from  outlines.  Illustrative  material  is  taken  largely  from 
current  magazines  and  modern  essays.  A  large  number 
of  copies  of  The  Technical  World,  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  of  the  Boston  series  of  pamphlets  on  Voca- 
tional Training  have  been  secured  as  material  for  the  pupils 
during  this  semester.  They  are  shown  how  the  most  virile 
writing  of  to-day  is  being  converted  into  channels  of  trade 
publication  and  the  like,  and  are  taught  modern  English 
rather  than  balanced  or  periodic  sentences.  Library  day 
is  now  taken  up  with  such  work  as  that  just  described. 

Argumentation.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Training  is  here  provided  in  the  organization  and  effec- 
tive presentation  of  debate  and  of  written  argument.  The 
preliminary  work  consists  of  the  practice  in  oral  composi- 
tion necessary  to  debate  and  of  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation.  Illustrative  material  is  found  in  argu- 
ments which  commonly  arise  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  in 
arguments  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  work  is 
based  on  Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric,  which, 
after  the  first  few  weeks,  is  used  for  reference  only.  The 
student  then  becomes  a  participant  in  a  debate  upon  the 
points  at  issue  between  England  and  her  colonies  during 
the  Revolution.  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  in  its 
proper  historical  setting,  is  studied  as  a  part  of  this  great 
debate.  The  pupil  is  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
Burke's  strength  in  debate,  that  he  may  profit  by  his  dis- 
covery in  the  application  of  the  principles  to  his  own  de- 
bate. Each  student  is  assigned,  as  a  member  of  a  debating 
team,  to  a  subject  of  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
day.  Several  speeches  of  public  men  of  the  present  are 
studied  in  comparison  with  Burke's  speech.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  debate  each  pupil  is  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
reference  library,  in  a  system  of  note  taking,  or  organiza- 
tion, and  in  effective  presentation.  The  course  culminates 
in  the  formal  debate  and  the  presentation  of  a  written 
argument.  Emphasis  in  the  course  is  always  on  the  side 
of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  writing  or  in 
speaking  so  that  others  are  convinced  and  persuaded  to 
action. 

English  Literature.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Long's  English  Literature  is  used  as  a  guide  in  studying 
the  literature  of  the  English  people  from  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  age  of  Romanticism.  Many  selections 
illustrating  the  literature  of  the  different  periods  will  be 
studied  in  class,  and  many  assignments  to  the  individual 
pupil  will  be  made  of  books  on  which  he  is  to  report  to  the 
class.    Little  attention  is  given  to  chronology  and  philology, 
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the  writings  of  the  authors  receiving  the  major  part  of  the 
time.  This,  like  the  succeeding  course,  is  primarily  a  read- 
ing course. 

American  Literature.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  course,  the  textbook  is  used 
merely  as  the  basis  for  class  readings.  Wherever  possible 
attention  is  drawn  to  worthy  contemporary  works.  The 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  browse  in  the  literature  of  modern 
art,  journalism,  music,  etc.,  the  central  idea  being  to  show 
as  far  as  possible  the  resources  of  American  culture,  and  to 
develop  pride,  curiosity,  and  some  discrimination  in  the 
literature  of  our  own  nation.  Text,  Matthew's  Introduction 
to  American  Literature. 

Public  Speaking.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes 
of  students:  those  who  wish  further  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment in  public  speaking  than  that  offered  by  the  course  in 
argumentation  and  debate;  and  those  who  find  exceptional 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  in  oral  composition.  The 
course  affords  training  in  the  art  and  manner  of  speaking. 
Preparation  for  speaking  is  made  through  training  in  selec- 
tion of  material,  in  organization  of  material,  and  in  study 
of  the  various  means  of  development.  The  aim  is  to  develop 
a  consciousness  of  the  structure  of  the  oral  sentence  and  of 
unity  in  discourse. 

Geography. 

Physiography.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  study  of  land  forms  and  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the 
agencies  that  have  affected  the  earth's  features  or  that  are 
now  changing  them.  Attention  is  always  given  to  geo- 
graphic influences  upon  life  and  upon  history.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  visits 
to  the  museum,  and  field  trips. 

Political  Geography.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Physiography.  A  general  course  in  com- 
mon-school geography,  made  more  intensive  than  is  ever 
possible  in  the  grades.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  most 
important  countries  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
physical  basis  for  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  any 
nation,  and  a  knowledge  of  natural  resources  as  a  basis  for 
industrial  development.  Text,  Tarr  and  McMurray's  Com- 
plete Geography.    Many  special  references  are  given. 

Commercial.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  study  of  the  world's  chief  commercial  commodities  and 
the  factors  influencing  their  production,  distribution  and  de- 
velopment.   Text,  Robinson's  Commercial  Geography. 

—4 
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Government. 

A  practical  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  working  of  our  government  in  its  local,  state,  and 
national  phases  is  the  aim  of  this  work.  It  is  felt  that  the 
student  can  begin  to  study  most  intelligently  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  sees  in  daily  manifestation  close  at  hand.  As 
a  consequence  he  begins  with  the  city  and  township.  A  study  of 
their  government  acquaints  him  with  many  things  connected 
with  the  state  government.  This,  in  turn,  gives  him  many  things 
which  enable  him  to  interpret  what  he  finds  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  our  government  is  constantly  changing 
is  kept  before  the  classes  in  this  work,  by  careful  attention  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  their  discussions  of  various  prob- 
lems and  how  they  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  government. 

Government.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  work  begins  with  a  study  of  city  government  and 
visits  to  the  city  offices.  Some  of  the  problems  in  city  gov- 
ernment are  carefully  studied.  Then  a  short  study  of  town- 
ship government  is  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of 
county  government  and  officers.  Here  again  the  classes 
visit  the  offices  they  are  studying.  The  remainder  of  the 
term  is  devoted  to  the  state  government.  The  second  term 
of  the  semester  takes  up  the  historical  development  of  the 
constitution,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  national  government.  By 
careful  division  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
groups  the  members  of  each  class  are  given  a  better  insight 
into  the  actual  processes  of  legislation  and  administration. 

Community  Civics.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Elective.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  course  1. 
The  feeling  that  merely  studying  the  constitution  does  not 
make  good  citizens  has  long  been  growing.  One  test  of  the 
value  of  a  subject  in  the  high-school  curriculum  is  how  it 
functions  in  the  life  of  the  student.  Most  earnest  efforts 
will  be  made  to  have  the  student  see  the  importance  of  local 
regulations  and  his  relation  and  responsibility  in  connection 
with  them.  He  lives  his  life  in  a  community;  he  should 
know  what  is  demands  of  him  and  what  he  should  expect 
from  it. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  special 
problems,  chiefly  of  a  local  nature,  for  those  which  touch 
him  most  directly  are  the  most  profitable  for  him  to  study. 
It  will  be  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  study  and  de- 
bate method.  As  far  as  possible  each  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  as  to  which  side  of  each  question  he  wishes 
to  advocate.  Some  of  the  problems  to  be  studied  will  be 
city  franchises,  municipal  ownership,  health  legislation, 
immigration,  supplemented  by  others  of  current  interest. 

German  and  French. 

Elementary  German  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Walter  Krause's  Beginner's  German  to  lesson  30.  Al- 
len's Herein.  The  central  idea  of  this  work  is  to  introduce 
the  pupil  to  a  foreign  language  in  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  way,  i.  e.,  by  hearing  and  speaking  it.  The  composi- 
tion will  consist  of  simple  original  sentences. 
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Elementary  German  II.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Vos's  Essentials  of  German,  lessons  18-32.  Walter 
Krause's  First  German  Reader,  from  page  25  to  the  end. 
There  will  be  a  brief  review  of  the  grammatical  principles 
from  the  beginning.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  careful 
explanation  and  drill  on  forms,  reproduction,  some  original 
work  in  writing  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  German, 
memorizing,  and  reading.  As  much  of  the  work  as  possible 
will  be  done  in  the  German. 

Schiller.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Study  of  Wilhelm  Tell  as  a  German  classic.  Summary 
of  scene  given  in  German.  Quotations  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Essays  in  German  based  on  contents  of  play.  Thomas's 
Life  of  Schiller. 

Elementary  French  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  course  includes  Colin  and  Serafon's  Practical  Les- 
sons in  French  Grammar,  lessons  1-18,  with  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  and  fixing  the  grammatical  principles, 
also  speaking  and  writing  the  French.  About  forty  pages 
of  some  easy  French  will  be  read.  In  connection  with  the 
reading,  simple  reproduction  will  be  practiced.  Some 
Frencn  songs  will  be  learned. 

History. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary,  1492-1800.  One-half  unit  credit. 
The  founding  of  the  republic.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries and  explorations,  with  the  European  conditions 
leading  up  to  them,  are  considered  extensively.  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  are  studied  thoroughly  as  types,  the 
other  colonies  only  in  their  contributions  to  later  movements 
and  institutions.  Both  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
War  of  1812  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  cause  and 
effect.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical development  of  the  colonies  and  state  during  this 
period.     Text,  Muzzy's  American  History. 

The  National  Period,  1800-1913.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Building  up  of  the  national  policies,  struggle  between  na- 
tional and  state  interests,  and  of  the  social  and  political 
problems  leading  to  the  Civil  War,  of  which  the  causes  and 
results  are  emphasized  but  not  the  military  operations. 
Reconstruction  and  its  problems  are  studied  from  the  stand- 
points of  both  North  and  South.  Spanish-American  War 
and  colonial  possessions  and  the  problems  arising  from 
them.  The  major  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  events  of  recent  years,  as  civil  service,  immigration, 
Panama  canal,  trusts,  and  changes  in  political  parties. 
Text,  Muzzy's  American  History. 

Current  Events.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  department  has  found  this  course  essential  to  stu- 
dents of  high-school  age.  These  students  often  have  only 
textbook  knowledge  and  care  little  for  reading  of  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  the  present  time.     This  course  gives 
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them  an  opportunity  to  become  interested  in  topics  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  culture.  The  course,  is  based  upon 
articles  in  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  historical  subjects  but  includes  items 
of  general  information. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  deals  with  the  nationalization  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy;  with  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire;  with  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  industrial  and  po- 
litical revolutions  come  in  for  considerable  attention;  and 
here  again  the  church  developments  and  difficulties  are 
carefully  studied  in  a  way  suitable  to  this  grade  of  work. 

Latin. 

Beginning  Latin  I.  One-half  unit  credit. 

The  course  completes  half  of  Whittemore's  state  text. 
Mastery  of  declensions,  conjugation,  comparison  and  funda- 
mental rules  of  syntax  insisted  upon.  Open  to  students 
desiring  review,  or  to  mature  students  without  previous 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

Beginning  Latin  II.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Last  half  of  the  Whittemore  text  completed.  Thorough 
drill  in  forms,  special  attention  given  to  the  subjunctive, 
Open  to  those  who  desire  a  thorough  review  of  elementary 
Latin  as  well  as  to  mature  students  who  wish  regular  credit. 

Caesar  I.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Introduction  to  extended  translation.  Books  I  and  II. 
Walker's  or  Bennett's  Caesar.  Bennett's  Latin  Writer, 
lessons  1  to  21.  A  thorough  drill  in  syntax  with  stress 
placed  upon  case  usage.     Study  of  the  campaigns. 

C^sar  II.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Books  III  and  IV.  Translation,  syntactical  studies  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  mode  usage,  campaign  studies.  Prose 
composition.     Bennett's  Latin  Writer  completed. 

Cicero  I.     One-half  unit  credit. 

Four    orations    against    Catiline.  Translation,    syntax, 

with  especial  emphasis  on  conditional  sentences,  analysis  of 

each  oration,  prose  composition  based  on  the  text. 

Virgil  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Translation  of  books  I  to  III,  inclusive.  Scansion, 
mythology,  short  papers  and  reports. 

Manual  Training. 

Major  work  in  manual  training  may  be  arranged  for  pupils 
wishing  to  prepare  especially  to  teach  this  work.  Those  expect- 
ing to  apply  for  the  manual  training  certificate  in  addition  to  the 
regular  certificate  should  be  prepared  in  free-hand  drawing  in 
addition  to  the  required  manual  training,  and  should  do  at  least  a 
part  of  their  regular  practice  teaching  in  manual  training.    Every 
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opportunity  will  be  offered  to  pupils  to  aid  them  in  preparing  as 
thoroughly  as  the  time  will  permit  for  teaching  this  subject. 

For  those  preparing  especially  for  grade  teaching  the  courses 
in  wood  carving  and  primary  handwork  may  be  substituted  for 
the  courses  in  cabinetmaking  or  wood  turning. 

Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing,  in- 
cluding exercises  in  the  use  of  instruments,  geometric  con- 
structions, free-hand  lettering,  orthographic  projection  of 
simple  solids  at  various  single  angles,  and  the  application 
of  orthographic  projection  in  making  working  drawings, 
tracings  and  blue-printing. 

Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course,  giving  practice  in 
orthographic  projection  of  more  complicated  objects,  and  in 
double  angles;  surface  developments,  sections,  isometric  and 
cabinet  projections,  shadows,  and  some  application  of  the 
principles  of  practical  drafting. 

Elementary  Woodwork.     One-half  unit  credit. 

A  course  in  wood  construction  suited  to  the  intermediate 
and  lower  grammar  grades.  Work  with  tools  at  the  bench 
will  be  required.  Simple  models  selected  to  illustrate  and 
give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  common  woodworking  tools 
will  be  made. 

Advanced  Woodwork.     One-half  unit  credit. 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course,  dealing  with  models 
appropriate  for  the  grammar  grades.  Work  requiring 
greater  skill  ih  the  use  of  tools  will  be  selected,  and  students 
will  be  expected  to  plan  and  execute  several  original  or 
adapted  models,  in  addition  to  those  in  an  assigned  course. 

Joinery.     One-half  unit  credit. 

A  course  beginning  with  a  series  of  joint  exercises  illus- 
trating the  common  joints  in  wood  construction  and  con- 
tinuing into  the  application  of  some  of  these  in  appropriate 
models. 

Cabinetmaking.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  course  in  advanced  woodworking,  dealing  with  models 
requiring  more  accurate  use  of  the  tools.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  lines  and  decorations,  with  the  methods 
of  securing  pleasing  effects  through  wood  combinations,  in- 
laying and  simple  carvings. 

Wood  Turning.     One-half  unit  credit. 

A  beginning  course  in  wood  turning,  with  instructions  on 
the  care  and  uses  of  the  lathe;  practice  in  the  sharpening  of 
the  usual  turning  tools — chisels,  gouges,  parting  tools,  etc. 
The  students  will  be  required  to  make  a  series  of  exercises 
between  centers  on  the  lathe,  beginning  with  the  cylinder, 
through  progressive  modifications,  showing  the  character- 
istic uses  of  the  tools;  followed  by  the  turning  of  several 
useful  pieces  for  further  practice  in  the  uses  of  the  lathe. 
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Primary  Handwork.    One-fourth  unit  credit. 

A  course  offered  for  pupils  wishing  to  prepare  to  teach 
handwork  in  the  lower  grades  in  connection  with  their  regu- 
lar grade  work.  This  course  deals  with  projects  requiring 
materials  suited  to  the  first  to  fifth  grades.  Work  in  paper 
and  cardboard  construction,  clay,  reeds,  raffia,  weaving,  etc., 
will  be  given,  together  with  some  problems  in  thin  wood  and 
coping  saw  construction. 

Mathematics. 

Review  Arithmetic.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  upon  mechanical  skill  in 
the  fundamental  operations  and  ability  to  apply  them  in  the 
ordinary  problems  of  arithmetic.  Drill  in  the  fundamental 
operations  with  integers  and  fractions,  common  factors  and 
multiples,  and  square  root.  The  tables  of  denominate  num- 
bers, including  metric  system.  The  fundamentals  of  men- 
suration, i.  e.,  area  of  a  square,  of  a  rectangle,  parallelo- 
gram, triangle,  trapezoid,  and  circle;  volume  of  rectangular 
solid,  pyramid,  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  sphere.  Pythagorean 
proposition  and  its  applications.  Problems  in  analysis  and 
simple  proportion,  and  general  applications  to  concrete 
problems.  Percentage  and  its  general  applications.  Busi- 
ness applications  of  percentage  interest,  commercial  dis- 
count, bank  discount,  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks 
and  bonds.    Longitude  and  time. 

Beginning  Algebra  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

The  motion  of  general  number  developed  through  for- 
mulas, e.g.,  i  =  yrt,  d  (distance)  =  rt,' etc.  Positive  and 
negative  numbers,  their  sum  and  their  difference.  Ex- 
ponents and  their  laws,  the  four  fundamental  operations. 
Linear  equations  in  one  variable.  Applications.  System  of 
linear  equations.    Graphs. 

Beginning  Algebra  II.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Prerequisite,  Beginning  Algebra  I.  Special  types  of  pro- 
ducts and  quotients.  Factoring.  The  solution  of  equations 
by  factoring.  Common  factors  and  multiples,  thus  giving  a 
review  of  factoring.  Fractions.  Fractional  equations. 
Square  root  of  expressions  and  arithmetic  numbers.  Surds. 
Simplifying  the  types 


Va*  b,      yfe 


and 
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The  simple  facts  of  imaginary  numbers  necessary  to  the 
quadratic  equation.  Quadratics  solved  by  the  three  meth- 
ods, and  applications.     Ratio,  proportion  and  variation. 

Plane  Geometry  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Text,  Wentworth- Smith  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  This 
course  should  cover  the  material  given  in  the  text  to  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  close  of  book  II. 


Plane  Geometry  II.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  training  in 
methods  of  attacking  exercises  and  in  exercises  in  mensura- 
tion.   Prerequisites,  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  I. 

Music. 

Elementary  Music.    One-fourth  unit  credit. 

This  course  introduces  all  the  essential  rudiments,  and 
aims  at  ability  to  read  music  in  the  treble  clef  accurately,  at 
sight. 

Intermediate  Music.    One-fourth  unit  credit. 

Elementary  music,  or  its  equivalent,  required  for  ad- 
mittance. This  course  introduces  more  difficult  music,  bass 
clef,  and  four-part  singing. 

Girls'  Chorus.    No  credit. 

Prerequisites,  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Music.  Re- 
hearsals twice  a  week,  including  drill  on  four-part  choruses 
for  girls'  voices  and  production  of  an  operetta  or  cantata. 

Men's  Chorus.    No  credit. 

Rehearsals  twice  a  week  for  the  study  of  four-part 
choruses  for  men's  voices. 

Private  Lessons,  in  voice  and  piano,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Rates,  $13.50  to  $18 
per  term  of  eighteen  lessons,  for  which  a  one-fourth  unit  of 
credit  is  granted. 

Physical  Training. 

Details  of  Physical  Training  courses  will  be  found  on  page  34 
of  this  Catalogue. 

Physics. 

Physics  I.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Properties  of  matter,  motion;  characteristics  of  liquids 
and  gases,  work,  energy,  and  heat.  The  needs  and  interest 
of  the  pupil  are  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  subject  is 
adapted  to  the  pupil  instead  of  adapting  the  pupil  to  the 
subject.  During  the  year  the  class  visits  the  ice  plant,  gas 
works,  street  railway  and  railroad  car  shops,  foundry, 
steam  and  water  mills,  telephone  exchange,  waterworks, 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  and  such  other  places  of  in- 
terest as  opportunity  offers. 

Physics  II.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and  light.  Students  hav- 
ing special  aptitude  are  given  opportunity  to  do  extra  work, 
such  as  making  motors  and  dynamos,  batteries,  erecting 
telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  and  wireless  telegraph 
stations.  They  study  and  test  the  efficiency  of  machines, 
hot-air  and  gas  engines.  An  abundance  of  apparatus, 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  is  used  by 
the  instructor  in  demonstrating  the  class  work  and  by  the 
pupils  in  the  laboratory.  Text,  Millikan  and  Gale's  First 
Course  in  Physics. 
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Physiology. 

Hygienic  Physiology.    One-half  unit  credit. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is 
given  the  student,  but  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  hy- 
giene in  all  its  phases.  The  pupil  is  taught  those  conditions 
that  tend  to  the  best  development  and  health.  To  this  end 
the  subjects  of  food,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  exer- 
cise, athletics,  etc.,  are  considered  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  cause,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  more  common  diseases  are  quite  fully 
treated.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
care  for  his  body  properly  rather  than  to  commit  to  memory 
a  large  number  of  technical  terms  or  even  to  be  able  to  write 
a  specified  number  of  rules  of  health.  Conn  and  Buding- 
ton's  Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Psychology. 

Elementary  Psychology.    One-half  unit  credit. 

Psychology  is  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
tending teacher,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  illustrations 
and  applications  of  the  various  subjects  discussed  are  drawn 
from  the  schoolroom  and  its  problems.  Pupils  are  asked 
always  to  draw  their  illustrations  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  to  test  and  prove  whether  or  not  the  deductions 
of  the  author  studied  are  correct.  Frequent  practice  in 
introspection  is  given.  Text,  Betts's  The  Mind  and  its  Edu- 
cation. 

School  Administration. 

Graded  School  Management.    One-half  unit  credit. 

This  course  will  be  open  to  students  of  the  Secondary 
School  who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  experience  as 
teachers  in  rural  or  graded  schools,  and  to  such  students 
only.  It  will  be  conducted  as  a  rapidly  moving  class.  While 
this  will  be  a  general  course,  considering  the  work  in  both 
graded  and  ungraded  schools,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
conditions  as  found  in  the  village  and  small  city  school. 
Colgrove's  The  Teacher  and  The  School  will  be  used  as  a 
textbook. 

Rural  School  Methods  and  Management.  One-half  unit  credit. 
This  course  is  organized  for  secondary  students  who  ex- 
pect to  do  more  or  less  teaching  before  entering  their  college 
work.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  school  site  and  grounds, 
house  and  equipment,  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  prep- 
aration and  personality  of  the  teacher,  first  day,  daily  pro- 
gram, play  and  playgrounds,  school  government,  school  in- 
centive, school  ethics,  the  recitation,  how  to  study,  library 
and  its  use,  agriculture  in  the  country  school,  consolidation 
and  rural  school  problems.  The  work  in  methods  embraces 
the  visitation  of  our  Model  Rural  School,  and  the  discussion 
of  methods  of  teaching  in  rural  schools,  laying  special  stress 
upon  primary  reading,  language  teaching,  seat  work,  and 
nature  study. 


